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Although their school had only half-day sessions 
and was closed six weeks because of sickness, 
this class during the first year read 23 standard 
jirst, second and third year books. This enviable 
record is typical of Story Method results. Miss 
Pearson has used this method four years. Three 
years ago she wrote: “I have never had such 
Splendid resulis in Phonic work or such fine 
readers as I have had this ‘year. In previous 
years the children lacked independence. Now 
I am seldom called upon for help. They have 
read twenty books this year, and their power of 
mastering new words is considered wonderful by 
those who have heard them read.” 





A Story Method Clase Taught by Miss Helena Pearson of Whitman, Mass. 


“Tell Me 


HIS is the natural plea of every child that has ever 
enjoyed the delight of listening to a charming story. 
When my niece, a tiny tot of three, with golden locks 

and eyes of deepest blue, climbs upon my lap and cuddles 
down and wistfully pleads “Tell me a story,” and when her 
little sister with raven locks and soft brown eyes climbs up 
beside her and repeats the teasing plea, I know that they 
are speaking the desire of children all over the world. 
They are giving expression to one of the most deeply 
implanted desires in the human race. They are repeating 
the plea that has come so often from the lips and eyes of 
my own children. They are repeating the plea that has 
come from your children, and from every child whose 
mother or teacher has ever told ita charming story. Hence, 
all great teachers have taught through story. 

One of the greatest assets that any successful primary 
teacher can possess is the ability to tell a story in such a 
manner as to delight her hearers. So valuable is this 
ability to tell a delightful story that in many cities the 
schools employ teachers who devote their entire time to 
story telling. 

Every child that has heard one fascinating story wants 
to hear another. Every mother who has told such a 
story to her children, and every teacher who has charmed 
her children with a story must recall the oft repeated 
request, “Tell us a story.” Then, as each story has been 


a Story” 


finished, who can forget the persistent “Tell us another 
story’’? 

Can any mother or any teacher have the heart to ignore 
such a plea? Can she afford to deny it at any cost? By 
heeding it she can mold the character of her children as the 
potter molds his clay. Not only can she inspire them with 
the desire to read these and other stories for themselves, 
but as thousands of teachers and mothers have done, she 
can produce a series of charming stories which, when told, 
as if by magic, will give her children the key that will open 
up to them all the treasures of story land; a key that will 
enable them with ease and pleasure to recognize in the 
written and printed language everything that is already 
familiar to them through oral language; and that will make 
them independent readers and spellers in the shortest 
possible time. 

These stories form the basis of THE LEWIS STORY 
METHOD OF TEACHING READING AND SPELLING 
with which marvelous results have been achieved. 

Classes of ordinary first grade pupils, during their first 
year, have read eight primers, eight first, seven second and 
two third readers, or more than 3400 pages. 

Thousands of primary teachers and educators in promi- 
nent positions recommend the Story Method in the highest 
terms. 

Here are a few brief quotations from some of these: 








M. SCHWALMEYER, Florida State College 
for Women, Office of the President, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

“Your Manual is wonderful. I think the 
book the most concise and yet complete com- 
pendium of reading that I have seen, for all 
classes, irrespective of grades.” 


STATE SUPT. M. P. SHAWKEY, of West 
Virginia. 
“Tam convinced that your method has great 
merit init. It is founded on natural laws, and 
is bound to produce good results,” 


MRS.ADA B.WOODWARD, Primary Teacher, 
Dallas, Texas, and Instructor in Primary 
Methods in Oak Cliff Summer Normal. 

“Tt has proved such a boon to me I will urge 
my teachers to get it. I used my class (of first 
year pupils) in demonstrating your methods to 
my students yesterday, and they woe amazed 
at the results.” 


ROSINA R. MERRITT, Supervisor of Practice, 
State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 
“The best results I have ever seen in primary 
reading and spelling were secured by following 
this method. I heartily recommend it as the 
most scientific and interesting method I know.” 


Write for our special 30-day offer 
G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING COMPANY - 


LILLIAN A. LIPPMAN, Chancellor Avenue 
School, Irvington, N. J. 

“‘T am well pleased with the results obtained. 
The teaching of reading has been more of a 
pleasure than ever before in my seven years’ 
experience. No other class has shown such a 
lively interest and pleasure in their work, and 
no other class has been able to read so many 
books during the year. I am delighted also 
with the results obtained in spelling.’ 


N. C. MACDONALD, Ex-State Supt. of North 
Dakota. 
“This is a very fine work of yours, and I 
wish to give it my heartfelt endorsement for 
use in the public schools.”’ 


COUNTY SUPT. IDA B. MARLEY, Labette 
Co., Kans. 

“T cannot recommend this method too highly 
and I am sure that any teacher can make a 
success of her primary reading if she uses this 
method.” 


STELLA CAMPBELL, Denver, Colo. 

“My little foreign children loved it from the 
moment of presentation and now read with 
such joy in expression. Surely you are to be 
congratulated upon having found such a ‘ royal 
road to iearning.’ ”’ 


See also ‘‘The Pleasure Motive in 


LILLIAN CHANEY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

“The ‘learning; to read’ process, as you un- 
fold it, is so simple and attractive that every 
child responds with delight and enthusiasm; 
and the early and easily acquired independence 
of the pupils will recommend your method to 
every primary teacher,” 


SISTERS OF THE HOLY CROSS,St.Joseph’s 
School, Pocatello, Idaho. 

“T am very much pleased with it. It is the 
most practical and thorough method I have yet 
seen. I shall take pleasure in recommending 
the Method to other teachers.” 

Sincerely yours, Sister M. Pacifica. 


PROF. T. J. COATES, First Rural School 
Supervisor of Kentucky.. 


“T thoroughly believe in what he has. He 
has given you all the good features of the best 
modern methods of teaching reading and none 
of the objectionable features.”’ 


MAUD L. DUNCAN, Mitchell, So. Dak. 

“T have never seen a method that I enjoy 
teaching as I do this. There is an inspiration 
in each lesson and the children dearly love the 
five little fairies and the dwarfs.” 


Read “‘ Vital Problems in Venching a wv eng | oo Dat Os ite aapontine. 
eginning Reading,’’ in ptember, 


4559 Forrestville Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 











Special Set for $1.00 
Consisting of these four 
pictures and Sir Galahad, 
each 10 x 12; 5 Colored 
Bird pictures, 7x 9; 10 Bos- 





Madonna and Child Ferruszi 


Bird Pictures in ton Edition, 54x 8; and 
Natural Colors our Catalogue (or 15,3x34% 
Size 7x9 size, if you already have 
Three Cents Eaeh for 15 or 
more. the Catalogue). 





all. Once used, their value can never be overlooked. 


Teach the Thanksgiving Story and the Christmas Story with the Perry Pictures 


Send 50 cents for 25 pictures of Pilgrims, etc., or for 25 Christmas pictures; 5} x 8. 
A smaller size, 3 x 3%, 30 for 30 cents. 


The Perr Pi 


Plan to Use Them in Picture Study Throughout the Year 
Also as Aids in Teaching Language, Literature, History and Geography 


Reproductions of 
the World’s Great 
Paintings 


ctures 





First of All Send 15 
Cents for Our 64 
Page Catalogue 








=e 3x3M%. For of 1600 miniature illustrations, a 
: 10 cent picture, 9x12, a New vy, and Chil 

Two Cent Size. 5%x8. For York Edition picture, 7 x9,acol- ~ fadcans and Calld Rephed 

25 or more. ored Bird picture and 54 pictures 
Ten Cent Size. 10x12. For each about 2x2 printed in the 

5 or more. Catalogue. 

Send 50 cents for 25 choice (Please do not send for the May we urge you just 

art subjects we have selected, Catalogue without sending the 15 as strongly as possible to 


5x8. 


Perry Pictures are one of the greatest helps for teachers ever devised. They are one of the greatest factors in the 
uplifting and developing of the young and the slight cost of these really fine reproductions makes them available for out a day’s delay? 


cents in coin.) send your order NOW 


for Thanksgiving and 
Christmas pictures with- 











without them.” 


“They are more satisfactory than other pictures. 





RECOMMENDATIONS 


“I could write volumes on the value of Perry Pictures in the schoolroom and 
the home. Let the accompanying order speak for itself. We cannot get along | every way. 


“I have used your pictures the past year and have been pleased with them in 
It is my plan to continue the study of the pictures this year.” 


“We have enjoyed your pictures in our school work for several years and 
still find use for new ones. 








of the Lark (Ve 


Ee of Day (Especially beautiful) 
Stratford (Most attractive) 


Any one of the four pictures shown here for $1.50; any two at $1.25 each. 
Size, including margin, 22 x 28 imches. 


a are a few of the many subjects besides the subjects shown here: 


effective) The Lake, by Corot 


A Helping Hand 
Pilgrim Exiles 


Spring, by Corot 
The Shepherdess, Lerolle 
The Angelus Baby Stuart 


Reduced Price of ARTOTYPES. Large Pictures for Framing. Since 

Sept. 1, 1921. Price, $1.50 for one; $1.25 each fer two or more. Postpaid. 

150 subjects. Decorate Your Schoolroom with Beautiful Pictures. Frame 
at least one of these and hang it on your walls this month. 








The Mill Ruysdael 


‘he Perry Pictures GC. 


BOX |, MALDEN,MASS. 





The Gleaners Millet 








The Best Thanksgiving Book (40c) 


special occasion: 41 recitations, 14 dialogues, exercises and 
games. 

Merry Christmas Entertainments (40c) 
By JOSEPH C. SINDELAR. 160 pages. Entirely new 
for Christmas published. 


The Best Christmas Book (40c) 
By JOSEPH C. SINDELAR. 192 pages. Contains 82 


Christmas. 


Four Grades (85c) 


spoken English. 


Number Games for Primary Grades (85c) 
By ADA VAN STONE HARRIS and LILLIAN McLE 


The Books You Want Now! || 


SENT POSTPAID AT LISTED PRICES 


> JOSEPH C. SINDELAR. 160 pages. Contains a superb collection 
of fresh and bright children’s entertainments of every description for this 


| 
| 
| 
] 
| 
drills and marches, 5 acrostics and motion songs, 6 tableaux, 13 songs, 2 | 
| 
cover. A collection of the freshest and brightest children’s entertainments | 


Fistations, 4 monologues, 10 dialogues and plays, 14 songs, 10 fancy 
rills and motion songs, 5 tableaux, 4 pantomimes, 14 facts regarding 


Games and Rhymes for Language Teaching in the First 


plays, 5 fancy 


from cover to 


recitations, 36 








This Flag for 
YOUR SCHOOL 


Without 
Cost 


You want an American Flag for Your School. Here is your 


opportunity to get, without cost to yourself or school, a large, stand- 

ard U. S. Flag, 5x8 feet, made of the finest bunting, with 48 stars 

embroidered on both sides, guaranteed not to fade. Or, if you prefer, 
, ve $ 9 pd > ° sc 

By ALHAMBRA G. DEMING. 128 pages. Cloth. Contains 72 games you can get a heavy Silk Flag, 32 x 48 inches, mounted on a varnished 

intended to correct in an interesting way the common everyday errors of 


staff with gilded spear head. 


Old Glory should hang from the flag staff, or from the walls 


of every school in America. It will make better boys and girls. Get 


AN WALDO. your flag this month. 





123 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. Contains 58 number games designed to 
create an active interest in numbers and to make the child skillful in 
applying it directly and naturally through the “make-believe” element 
and the idea of friendly contest. 


Father Thrift and His Animal Friends (70c) 


By JOSEPH C. SINDELAR. 128 pages. Cloth, with illustrations in black 
and colors. A fascinating story for children of the second and third grades, 
teaching valuable lessons in thrift. 


The Nixie Bunny Books (4 vols., each 70c) 


By JOSEPH C. SINDELAR. Each 144 and 160 pages. Cloth, illustrated 
in colors. Nixie Bunny in Manners-Land. Nixie Bunny in Workaday- 
Land. Nixie Bunny in Holiday-Land. Nixie Bunny in Faraway-Lands. 
Everybody knows these! Read and enjoyed by over a half million chil- 
dren in the second and third grades. 


Complete Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies 
for Teachers and Schools mailed free upon request 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 
17E.23rd St. PUBLISHERS CHICAGO 











Send us your name only and we send you 60 Emblematic Flag Buttons 
which your pupils will be glad to wear and show to their friends and neighbors. iivieg 
readily and quickly sell the buttons for 10c each. Send us the proceeds, s 
which flag you want —the Silk Flag or the large Bunting Flag. It will +: 
immediately, prepaid. 

Hundreds of teachers all over the country have secured free -¢ in this way, and 
have expressed themselves delighted with the ease and simplicity of our plan. 


**Story of the +m — Send in your signed coupon for buttons, remit within 
two weeks after receiving them, and receive free, a beautiful little booklet entitled 
“Story of the Flag.” 


Sign your name in Coupon and mail it at once 


The Jefferis Co., 115 East 8th St., Anderson, Indiana 


Have your pupils sell 





30 Flac Butt “ WRITE YOUR NAME HERE 
— a THE JEFFERIS CO., 115 EAST 8th ST., ANDERSON, IND. 
10c each. Send the Send me Emblematic Flag Buttons which my pupils wil all at 
l . ll rou, iat 
proceeds, $3.00,-and | Yiijsend me prepaid the flag or pencil sharpener cheoked below. 


we will send a Chi- , 32 x 48 in. Silk Flag. 60 Buttons 
cago Giant Pencil 5 be os -y Bunting. 60 Buttons. 


Sh b turn uare for Flag you want) 
m ite ibe ta ; ) Pent eepenee. 30 Buttons. 
i OSS MPT TTTLTTT LITE TLTTE TITEL T ee eis60 





at side. 








J.M. Hanson-Bennett Magazine Bargains 
Your Opportunity—Back to Pre -War Rates—But You Must Act at Once 





























































































periodicals and Club Offers, is FREE. Ask for it. 


Woman’s Home Companion .. $2.00 | MOTHER’S MAGAZINE........................-.... $ .25 | Primary Education ......... $2.00 
SS a Re ee a ee ee ree 1.00 | Kindergarten Primary Mag. . .75 
Both $3.50 People’s Home Journal .................. rage eyes 1.25 Both $2.50 
ree ${.80 
: Woman’s Home Companion . $2.00 
. . ‘ NR 3 5 hn 0 Pic utyt bdo shied hobo eh awe sane = $2.50 “ . 
bse Review <S dpetatpbiteae's $2.50 Including the balance of this year and 1922 Calendar Free McCall . Magazine aes ale —_ 
cCall’s Magazine ......... 1.00 People’s Home Journal . 1.25 Today’s Housewife ......... 1.00 
Modern pope me ne 4 Slane Including Nov. and Dec. Nos. Free Both $3.25 All three $3.50 
ee 25 
BEOGAEAPE MHAGARIED. ..... 2c. ccccccccccceccesecese $1.00 | Youth’s Companion ........ $2.50 
: I (Ni So's Vocus sdaventsanencabiscaks 1.00 (Including balance of the 
Pathfinder (Weekly) ........ $1.00 Both ${.50 year and beautiful 1922 
Woman’s Home Companion. 2.00 Calendar Free) 
American (To one address) .. 2.50 | MODERN PRISCILLA ..................ccccceeceees $2.00 | Today’s Housewife ......... 1.00 
All three $4.35 EE, us hah ha acaenesesesdedosieanneals 1.00 Both $3.00 
Both $2.25 
ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE FOR ONE FULL YEAR, AND MAY BE SENT TO ONE OR TO DIFFERENT ADDRESSES 
Rule for Finding the Club Price for Any by er Home Companion ............ = Ladies’ Home Journal............... $1.50 
Number of Periodicals 70 Walt Rebemetstrtsseserececass+~-s RE alaeiee Means Wet .......-...--- $2.00 
Add together the Class Numbers for two or more | 50—Youth’s Companion (Ine rest of year and The Country Gentleman (52 issues) $1.00 
periodicals and multiply the total by five. The result NO nits cenadeneapenele 2.50 
will be the correct price. e . 
Class No. ; Pub. Price | Junior Instructor Magazine .......... $2.50 | Ba” Bargain Two-Year Offers “#4 
pe oe on _(Tri-monthly) .........-.. = eo Ee eee 1.00 Each Two-Year Order Must be sent to the Same Address 
Se —Amclean Cotheny oo Ep] Mates Magatine ................. 25 Publisher's Price Our Price 
50—American Magazine ................... 2.50 Our Price $2.05 American Magazine ............... $5.00 $4.00 
Se—Atlemtic MOMMY 2.2.2... .ccssevecsee 4.00 Oe 4.00 3.00 
yk eg | RSS ae 2.00 Etude (For all Music Lovers) ....... $2.00 | Collier's Wetkly .../........0000 5.00 4.00 
35—Boys! Lite 20000000000 200 | Mederm Priscilla .......0..0-... 2.00 | Designer ooo ccc! 4B 308 
ig ei tas ce eae u dake Oc 1.50 Our Price $3.25 Everybody’s Magazine ............. 5.00 4.00 
game Ee ere 5.00 Fashionable Dress .............--.. 6.00 5.00 
fe wen SRA Serer ery ry Pictorial Review ..............-.---- $2.50 ~ ag oy | Re eee —_ on 
S—Siereect Saslieh «50... Sop] Modern Pricdilla ................0.- 2.00 | McCall's Magazine... 2... 2 1:50 
90—Country Life ($1.00 extra West Miss. River) 5.00 Our Price $3.60 OS FRR, are AE SERRE TEN 8.00 7.00 
lege, err 4.00 Modern Priscilla .................. 4.00 3.00 
. Sonaten eae eecaeia< 66 maxis Hr People’s Home Journal.............. $1.25 — le Serpe ee rr = 
33—Designer......................2.2.2.., 200 |, McCall’s Magazine.................. 1-00 | St. Nicholas ........--...---.----- 8.00 7.00 
Sy eer na i Bondatigng BOE BOON OS MOUIUED ook os 5 occ ce ccss 1.00 same’: pageane 1S Rs 8.00 6.00 
—Educational Foundations ............... 1.50 i Today’ RRR aay or 2.00 1.50 
60—Edueational Review. .22000002000000) 3.00 Our Price $2.25 Veaity Fair .-.--... ooo 7.00 5.00 
Everybody's Magazine <n -v-vvoc0-< 380] Everybody's «02.2... ..e.eseeeeeeees Oe ese leanne ea a 
50—Fashionable Dress ................000 . EN 5.x 'c iitiec- oan ainairnmnraieniennm . 
ae Meme, 0 230| (To one address) -_ PRIMARY EDUCATION Both 
I a Te de iinn sa theca» alten souk 4.00 Our Price $4.00 With McCall’s and Pathfind $3.35 
50—Garden Magazine ..................... 3.00 With Pathfinder , he oe Petes rae 270 
80—Harper’s Magazine .................00 4.00 | Mother’s Magazine ................. $ .25 With Correct English vin Miter ata Ren Randicgits 4.10 
a nee anne wat ake fee coee a McCall’s Magazine.................. 1.00 | With Modern Priscilla .................00000: 3.70 
S5—Ilnstrated World 72.2002... $0] Modern Priscilla... 22. ooo... o.oo. hn eh gar ee hr 
I i died ba kaa isda eeoe sana 4.00 Our Price $2.40 With World. Ww. i SN A Re tae ae 5.35 
75—John Martin’s Book ................... 4.00 ee Mier eens 68 “02 29 42 Sone es ees 2 60 
55—Journal of Education .................. 3.00 | Pictorial Review $2.50 | With P. ay —- i . “SARE Kt A ARGS cli 2.85 
40—Junior Instructor Magazine ||... |.” 2 50 eee eee eee ees 5 Wi ; FP. es ae HEREC CR REE eS 300 
37—Kindergarten and First Grade .......... 2.00 Etude (For all music Lovers) oe hee on 2.00 With om mane Bi a he Sheek alr aisy 2.85 
13—Kindergarten Primary Magazine «°° °.- Bi Our Price $3.65 With Woman's Home Companion 20002.00.0.. 3.85 
- A CLO eT ORCEMSSH OL OREN ROR z it outh’s Companion ...... ; dene. 
a < mene S$ Magazine ................+... ry4 Woman’s Home Companion.......... $2.00 (Including the Rest of Year and 1922 Calendar, Fr 
37—Modern Priscilla’... 2.1. .12..21212111! 2400] American (Both to one address) .... 2.50 
5—Mother’s Magazine .................... ME BOUTS COMIDRMIOE 2.0. 66 ci wcccccssess 2.50 YOU MAY ADD TO YOUR LIST 
. . . eR Sp pos 3.00 P Our Price $6.00 . Children’s Cost Roval $1.00 
90—Nation (Weekly).............cccccccces 5.00 5 ees ee Sree Se esee sean rues: ie 
57—National School Digest ........... 2222: 3.00 ; OURAPOURAM 00 none sees seesneeneerserecens yo 
19—New York World (Tri-Weekly) ........ 1:00 | McCall’s Magazine .................. $1.00 | Count ele eke te Hy 
88-—Normal Instructor—Primary Plans...... 2.00] Mother’s Magazine ................. as ............. I ae 
. quae Seed (abe route Man’s Magazine) 4 Today’s Housewife .................. 1.00 | Hearst’s Magazine .............ceceeceeeees 3.00 
70—Outing Magazine ....2220.222..00001 4.00 sateen ao A | - "y Any ERR iereneaeanes 150 
= | yonepadeaiaplentabensapnnsens {00 Ladies’ Home Journal .........++-..++++++++. + 
20—People’s Home Journal ................ Sn MD 5 Fe ue chaskes are es a ee tn tet nr rer ne inee lnnan scones “ 
50. Pictorial Review 2.50 - Needlecraft Sete eee eee e eee nent eee w een eneee 5 
37—Popelar Educator... 2'00 TT reer er cree eee eres: 3.00 
50—Popular Science Monthiy |_| || | ‘oe 3.00 Our Price $4.75 Saturday Evening Post ..................004. 2.00 
37—Primary Education .................... 200 maf REDS STM gawd cacevakesconkpescange oa 
60—Review of Reviews ..................05 4.00 | Review of Reviews ................. $4.00 | errs Compas gecesereveseoaserisesestsaenes 250 
70—St. Nicholas ..............:0.0ccsceee 4.00] World’s Work PPE Reg por a RE ale aa be 
57—School Arts Magazine ................. ior a: heal 1.40. . ae i. OF , 
Iw made yd sabanessetensnsseneehe. = Our Price $5.50 vem PAu oe pepgserat as in ro vicinity. 
SN ds ccs biddeke <5 evn 2.5 - fri vi $ i . 
80—Scientific American GS IAS EAS 400 | Youth’s Companion on Re ret . .. $2.50 Write with your Srst order for meena 
7 ko SS ee errr 4.00 (Including the rest of this year Free ar ), 
Toe ezine Madde dev easteeadnede — Review of MevleWS .........cccccces 4.00 Our LarceE 44-PacE CATALOGUE, listing more than 3000 
4.00 


60—Travel Magazine 





Our Price $5.00 








‘The Best Two for $3.00 


, 5 (One Year, $2.50) should be in every 
The Youth s Companion home. So much every week to cheer, to 
amuse, to entertain, to inform, and to lead its readers. 


’ 1 (One Year, $1.00) It is the wonder bargain of the 
McCall S Magazine year. While other woman’s magazines have raised 








and 1922 Calendar, Free) 
McCall’s Magazine 





their prices to $2.00, $2.50 and even $3.00 a year, McCall’s publishes a bigger mag- 


azine than ever at only $1.00—giving you every month all-star novels, all-star stories, 

wonderful illustrations, and the very latest and most charming fashions. 

The Youth’s Companion (1) All the issues for The Companion for 1922 (52 
P numbe All the issues for the rest of this 





rs) (2) 


year, 1921. (3) The Companion Calendar for 1922. (Including Rest of This Year 


All of the above, 1, 2, 3, to All New Subscribers. 


Twelve Great Big Magazines 


Both to one or to separate address, $3.00 





THE GREAT ADVANTAGE of sending us your subscription for the above 
Special Offer NOW is :—You receive The Companion FROM THE TIME YOU 
SUBSCRIBE until January, 1923—besides the splendid 19: 


Calendar. 





REFERENCES: The Bradstreet Agency, R.G. Dun & Co., Your Own Banker, All Publishers, Fort Dearborn National Bank, Chicago, li ., First & City Nat'l Bans, Lexington, Ky. 


Address all 


Ordersto Je M. Hanson-Bennett Magazine Agency, 525 Brooks Bldg., Chicago, III. 





DON’T FORGET to ask for our large 44-page Catalogue, containing all Club Offers. 


It’s Free. 














All beginnings are hard — but 
the youngster who begins 
to write with 


Dixon’s BEGINNERS’ 


has at least the advantage of a pencil 
adjusted in size, weight and softness of 
lead to his untrained, sensitive hand. 


Primary Teachers are invited 
to send for a free sample 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 




























| are ready and we want to send you 
| copies free and postpaid. 
Catalogue No. E— 
Books and Seat 
Work Material. 
Catalogue No. 212— 
Furniture and 
School Supplies. 





| A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 
pr 521 S. Laflin St. (Box P) Chicago 

































| East Washington Square 


Tease That Will Modernize 


and Efficientize 


Lippincott’s HORN-ASHBAUGH SPELLING BOOK 
The product of nine studies, representing over 800,000 
running words of correspondence, including the recent 
scientific researches of major importance. The book which 
has done to the old spelling methods what gun and powder 
did to the bow and arrow. 


Haviland’s MODERN PHYSIOLOGY, HYGIENE, AND 
HEALTH — 2 books 
The primer and first book give the meat of the important 
study in story form, but each chapter is supplemented with 
projects and questions covering things to do, things to 
think about and things to remember. 


Ball’s THE CHILD’S OWN ENGLISH BOOK 
Teaches the good old principles of English Grammar so 
the children understand and use this basic knowledge all 
the rest of their days. Built entirely on the inductive 
basis. 


Lennes-Jenkins’ APPLIED ARITHMETIC — 3 book series 
The problems are really applied to life experiences and the 
drill and review work produces unusual class results. Help- 
ful Teachers’ Editions. 


Lefferts’ AMERICAN LEADERS — 2 book series 
History through lives; biographies that arouse a knowledge 
thirst. Graded to extend and develop in the child a power 
of assimilation and historical sense; a real love of con- 
structive Americanism. 


Jones’ KEEP WELL STORIES FOR LITTLE FOLKS 
Health Stories for the youngsters. Adopted as basic texts 
in several states. 


| Bexell and Nichols’ FIRST LESSONS IN BUSINESS — Revised 


Edition 
Presents fundamentals of business and thrift. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 











| psychologists agree that we can have absolutely 
— no ideas without sense experience — and — 


it be proven that 80% to 90% of all experience 
— must come through the eye — 


THE seeing must be the basic principle in edu- 
aneniamin GHUNOM. 


THEREFORE an your pupils opportunity to see 


and hence form correct concepts. 








The Keystone System for Visual Education — 600 
stereographs and lantern slides — gives this oppor- 
tunity. 


Let us tell you more about it. Write us to-day. 





Keystone View Company, Inc. 
Meadville, Pa. 





Keystone has purchased the stereoscopic and lan- 
tern slide department of Underwood & Underwood 

















RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Etta AvstTIN BLAISDELL and Mary FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


“Story-approach” method, with emphasis on phras- 
ing. Mother Goose vocabulary. All pictures in 
colors. Price, 65 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


“Story-approach” method. Emphasis on phrasing. 
Profusely illustrated in color. Price, 65 cents. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the easiest primer—and the largest. Care- 
fully graded. All pictures-in color. Vocabulary, 200 
words. Price, 65 cents. 

The new book in the series of Wide-Awake Readers. 


Fer Grade} 1: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN, 70 cents _ 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS, 65 cents 


For Grade Il: THE OUTDOOR BOOK, 70 cents 
STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE, 75 cents 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY, 70 cents 


For Grade II]: AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 75c, 
PLAY AWHILE: A DRAMATIC READER, 75c. 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES, 80 cents. 
IN THE GREEN FIELDS, 75 cents 
NEAR AND FAR STORIES (1920,) 80 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON $23 $0. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 




















Overwork Brings Unstrang Nerves 


Those who lead a sedentary life cannot underesti- 
mate the nutrient and generally beneficial effects of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


teaspoonful in water is delightfully thirst-quenching, The 
ce ne assist in building up depleted nerve tissue. 
nourishing the brain and the digestive system. Quickly assimi- 
lated, they promote a condition of mental and physical fit- 
ness. Non-alcoholic. 


Sold by Draggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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THE NEW BARNES READERS 
The Silent Reading Readers 


By DreEsset, Ropprns and GRAFF 


1. THE NEW BARNES READERS develop Silent Reading 
beginning in the First Grade. They are the only Readers 
published that are modern from this point of view. 

2. THE NEW BARNES READERS are the only Readers 
published that have made definite provision for standardized 
tests whereby the teacher may measure the progress of the 
individual and the class. 

3. THE NEW BARNES READERS are content Readers 
and many of the selections have not appeared in any other 
series. 

4. THE NEW BARNES READERS are as nearly mechanically 
perfect as the modern bookmaker can make them. 

5. THE NEW BARNES READERS are pedagogical when 
measured by modern standards developed through scientific 
investigation and study. 


Ready Now — 
Primer, Book One, Book Two, Book Three and 
Teachers’ Manuals for First Three Years 
Ready November 1 — 
Book Four and Teachers’ Manual 


Monograph on Silent Reading 
by Supt. Dressel free to teachers 





LAIDLAW BROTHERS, 


Incorporated 
Educational Publishers 
Successors to THe A. S. BARNES ComPANY 


1922 ‘Calumet Avenue 30 Irving Place 
Chicago New York 











A NEW BOOK 





HE increasing importance of the 

study of Geography calls for 
greater ability in teaching it. Con- 
sequently teachers everywhere are 
demanding more complete aids and 
better equipment. 


The MANUAL FOR TEACHERS, 
just issued in connection with 
Brigham and McFarlane’s Essen- 
tials of Geography, gives timely 
and enriching instruction. This 
book does more than deal in detail 
with the teaching of this series: it 
discusses the pedagogy of geography 
in an interesting and illuminating 
way and offers much practical help 
to the teacher who wishes to increase 
her knowledge and teaching power. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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MERICANS are said to be lazy readers. They 
follow the conventional track of the “best seller,”’ 
and real literature finds only a very limited public. 

This would not be true if a larger proportion of children 
in the school could be taught to derive their chief pleasure 
in life from art and literature. That libraries, community 
centers, parents’ clubs, and teachers, collectively and in- 
dividually, are working for this end is abundantly proved 
every day. They will, there- 
fore, welcome the chance to 
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co-operate with the publishers 
in emphasizing and drawing 
attention to their efforts by ob- 
serving Children’s Book Week, 


Partial Contents of This Issue 


These make PRIMARY EDUCATION 
An INVESTMENT, not an EXPENSE 


New York, Chicago 
J. L. Hammett Company, Boston 


In the primary grades, have 
the sand-table represent a scene 








November 13 to 19. More 
books in the home is, of course, 
the aim of the publishers, and 
it should be the aim of the 
teacher, too, since this is a truer 
sign of the real tastes of the 
public than any library lists can 
possibly be. ‘The task is extra- 
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Some Present-day Problems of Book 
Selection for Children.............. 552 
Teaching the Use of the Public Library 
in the Classroom. . 
A Graded List of Books for Children. . . 
Children’s Home Library Movement... 556 
Literature for Children. 
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either from a children’s classic, 
or one appropriate for Novem- 
ber, and collect all the different 
editions of the story, or all the 
books bearing on the subject 
depicted that you can assemble. 
The various November Projects 
in this issue of Primary Epvu- 
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ner. We can only try to catch 
him when he is little and sur- 
round him with the right atmo- 
sphere before conventions and 
movies have done their worst 
for him. 

“Buy a book a week,” is a 


The Thanksgiving Story, Summarized 
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A Thanksgiving Party 
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The Thanksgiving Project in Grade II 
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for children. Every child will 
love the verses selected and 
illustrated by Jessie Wilcox 
Smith, entitled, “ A Child’s Book 
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series of living pictures repre- 





library catalogue at hand for 
reference. Have a questionnaire 
of your classes and get a list of the books each child has 
read. Cross out everything objectionable, and have these 
lists posted about the room for all the children to see. 
Fill a table with as many publishers’ book lists as you 
can obtain; these are often illustrated and will interest all 
but very young children. The following publishers will be 
glad to furnish you with such lists if you wish them: 
American Book Company, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, 
Atlanta 
Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 


senting characters or scenes from 

favorite books, and have the 
audience guess their identity. On this occasion have all 
the books the school possesses displayed to the best 
advantage and have a list of new volumes desired in a 
conspicuous place, with the publishers’ addresses and the 
prices. Some generous donor may see it. 

Read the Thanksgiving story in this issue to the children 
and tell them that this is only one of many interesting 
tales in the volume. This is an excellent time to use the 
library lessons described by Miss Guilfoile in this issue of 

(Continued on page 606) 
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Some Present-day Problems of Book Selection 


for Children 


Elva S. Smith 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 


¥ MUSTARD-SEED,” says Hornbye, “is the least 
of all seeds and yet it becomes a great tree and of 
large value.” Even so, from the smallest of be- 


ginnings, has developed the varied and abundant children’s. 


literature of to-day. What a feast is spread for modern 
boys and girls — delightful picture books, enchanting 
fairy tales, “fables and ballads, sad, merry and brave,” 
stories of thrilling adventure, scientific, technical, and 
“how to make” books, even encyclopedias especially pre- 
pared for their convenience and use! Contrast for a mo- 
ment the condition of a Puritan child of the seventeenth 
century provided with those edifying accounts of most 
exemplary babies of two and three who savingly understood 
the mysteries of the redemption, and died joyfully at an 
early age. A hundred years later, and the moral always 
treads close upon one’s heels. Day’s “Sanford and 
Merton,” in spite of its encyclopedic lore and the Socratic 
interrogations of Mr. Barlow, that flawless instructor of 
youth, was regarded, we learn, with enthusiasm; and even 
Mary Wollstonecraft’s priggish little stories “with con- 
versations calculated to regulate the affections and the 
mind to truth and goodness,” went into a second edition — 
a sure indication of the dearth of suitable children’s books. 
Even in the first half of the nineteenth century, the idolatry 
of teaching still predominated; and moral and didactic 
stories, religious tales of ministering children, in which 
“pious slaughter” was often the chief ingredient, con- 
versations on natural philosophy, “chronological records 
of history,” and travels as dry as a road book abounded. 


But there were compensations in earlier days, at least. 


for the more bookish children in cultured families. They 
read Plutarch abundantly, they were acquainted with 
Shakespeare and Milton, they browsed among the histories 
and ponderous folios provided for their elders. And the 
great number of- modern children’s books is by no means 
an unmitigated blessing. There is much variety of com- 
pany among them ranging from the best to the worst, 
and when we contemplate some of these “mischievous 
combinations of the alphabet” doubts assail and at times 
prevail. Disregarding those really pernicious which are 
unlikely to find their way into libraries, it is quite possible 
that too large a diet, even of supposedly harmless books, 
may tend to suppress mental growth instead of encouraging 
it, and there is a lurking fear that sometimes we may be 
leveling down as wellasup. There is no lack of good books; 
there are more, indeed, than ever before, “an endless 
fountain of immortal drink”; but there is an ever-present 
danger that some of the more deserving may be swept 
away, inundated, lost sight of, in the “weak, washy, 
everlasting flood’”’ of the worthless. 

A library cannot buy all that are published, even if it 
were desirable. Even selected lists contain many more 
titles than the average children’s room needs. But to 
select wisely and well, to expend the public funds entrusted 
to us most advantageously, in terms of use and results, 
involves an understanding of children and their reading 
tastes, a comparison of books in the same class, and a 
study of the community and its especial needs, for, to use 
the language of salesmanship, ‘one cannot sell anything 
properly and permanently without a complete knowledge 
of his product and the consumer’s need of it. It is not 
necessary to be hopelessly Olympian in attitude; sympathy, 
methinks, should have some little share in the reviewer’s 
qualifications; but no book ought to be included in a 
library collection without a definite knowledge of its 
contents and treatment, its relation to other books, and is 
value for one’s own library. Careful personal examination 


is the only sure test and one may well take to heart the 
vid advice, “Judge not too rashly, till through all you 
look”; but, apart from the larger centers, books are not 
always obtainable before purchase and, except for a few 
of the more important, there is little reliable criticism. 
Book reviews are but too infrequently variations upon the 
publishers’ announcements, and the best books for our 
purpose are not always those most widely advertised. 

Not only are there many books from which to choose, 
and oftentimes many editions of the same book; but the 
process of selection is made still more difficult by limitations 
of time and staff, and present economic conditions. If 
the money available for juvenile books has not been in- 
creased in proportion to the advanced costs, it means 
reduced purchase at a time when old collections, which 
have deteriorated through use, need replenishing, or new 
additions are imperatively needed for wider development. 
Moreover, because of the slight popular demand, many 
books generally used in libraries are being dropped from 
the publishers’ lists. About fifty per cent of the titles 
in some of our recent library orders have been marked 
“out of print” or “publishers out of.” The possibilities 
for extending the usefulness of the library seem endless, 
the opportunities greater than ever before; but books and 
supplies have been increasingly costly and the trained 
assistants too few in number. 

But however critical the situation, it may not be without 
its compensatory advantages, if it results in a more thorough 
study of the books which are being used and an analysis of 
their values — social, moral, educational and literary, for 
individuals or for groups. Legitimate expenditure is the 
truest economy; but, with a limited book fund, every un- 
necessary purchase implies some needed book which we 
must inevitably do without. By more thoughtful evalua- 
tion higher standards may be established without the 
sacrifice of any of the reading children of the community, 
and not only should the newer publications be judged by 
more exacting tests, but the present seems an opportune 
time to revaluate those now in use and to eliminate from 
our collections the inaccurate and out-of-date books of 
information and the mediocre stories of the past, needed 
perhaps at one time, but now beginning to wane in popu- 
larity. Such an,estimate may be undertaken with more 
confiderce since the method can be experimental. One 
may compare the relative merits of old and new, watch 
the reactions of certain books, note the response to different 
stimuli and the various paths into which the reading leads. 
While we should not be in undue haste to exchange old 
lamps for new, previous possession of shelf room should 
not be nine points of the law in book buying, nor should 
we automatically continue replacing books long after they 
have outlived their usefulness or been supplanted by others 
better adapted for library needs. 

Though there is almost universal agreement as to prin- 
ciples, there is wide divergence in their application to 
particular books. No model collection can fit, procrustean 
fashion, the varying needs of different localities, but could 
we agree more frequently than we now do, could we dupli- 
cate more extensively the better books, a demand would 
be created sufficient to justify publishers in keeping them 
in stock, or reprinting if necessary. 

The “rapture of the forward view” is essential for 
continued joy in one’s work, and this may be ours at the 
present time in spite of all difficulties, if we are alive to our 
opportunities. Not only is the direct contact with children 
in the library and school of immense importance, but the 
increasing co-operation of parents, book dealers and pub- 
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lishers is opening up a wide field for service. Parents are 
almost pathetically anxious to have assistance in choosing 
children’s books. The pity is that they sometimes ap- 
peal to those who have little or no knowledge of their 
intrinsic merit and who recommend only the most popular 
or that which has latest left the press. Indeed, so fair 
to outward seeming, are many of the newer publications 
that even librarians are sometimes deceived. We can 
influence for good the trend of book production and dis- 
tribution only if we cultivate a nicer sense of values our- 
selves, and unite more whole-heartedly in our support of 
the best only. If we were less willing to condone the cheap 
and the shoddy, if we were more quick to recognize real 
worth and more ready to give it unstinted praise when 
found, possibly there would be more incentive to authors 
of ability to enter the field of children’s literature. Some 
writers of other periods live to-day only or chiefly through 
their children’s books. Perrault’s odes and his battle of 
the books with Boileau are well-nigh forgotten, but his 
fairies have saved him from oblivion. The political econ- 
omy tales which made Harriet Martineau a literary lion 
served only her own generation; but “Feats on the Fjord” 
and “The Crofton Boys” are still read and liked. So 
long as booksellers advertise “The Motor Maids,” “Tom 
Slade,” and the “Charlie Chaplin cartoons” as pre-eminently 
suitable for children; so long as teachers recommend 
“Mary Marie” and “Polly of the Hospital Staff” as 
desirable gifts for nine-year-old girls, should we not feel 
an individual personal responsibility in promoting a better 
quality of reading and a more discriminating choice of 
books both for the home and the library. 

Among all the books that are excellent, there are numer- 
ous types that persist, and certain tendencies in recent 
literature that are ditsinctly alarming; for example, the 
present-day appetite for exaggeratd and sensational treat- 
ment, not only in story-books, but in others as well, the 
aim being to make an impression on the youthful mind 
at all costs. Histories are enlivened by imaginative 
details and conversation invented by the writers; accuracy 
in scientific books is sacrificed to popularity; even Bible 
stories must have striking chapter headings, such as 
“Under the Fifth Rib” and “The Ambassadors’ Beards” 
to attract and arrest attention. As Pope says: 


False eloquence like the prismatic glass 
Its gaudy colors spreads on every place; 
The face of nature we no more survey, 

All glares alike without distinction gay. 


It -is surely not desirable to give children information 
which they must later unlearn and, however popular in 
character and untechnical in treatment, books of fact 
should keep close to the “eternal verities.”” They may 
well be readable, but they should also be accurate and 
reliable, if they are to be of real service. And is it true 
that children have such a natural antipathy to facts that 
they must needs be disguised in fairy tale style, even at 
the risk of being misleading, or else be camouflaged by an 
enveloping story which is neither interesting nor valuable? 
Is it really necessary to endow birds, insects and animals 
with human attributes, and more than human intelligence, 
in order to interest children in the outdoor life about them? 
May not a book give a genuine love of nature without being 
written down in style or sentimental in attitude? — A love 


for the 


Dear common flower, that grow’st beside the way, 
Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold, 


or for the sound of the coming spring, “which is neither 
bees, nor falling water, nor the wind in tree-tops, but the 
purring of the warm, happy world.” 

What one thinks, that one tends to become; and for 
children, prone to hero worship, whose ideals of character 
and conduct are being formed, nothing can take the place 
of the old legends, romances and “adventures endless, 
which make our wish a power, our thoughts a deed, an 
empire a possession.” There has come in recent years a 
new appreciation of the worth of these old stories for boys 
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and girls; but this recognition itself has proved a source 
of danger; for many, even of those working with children, 
have not apparently realized that all are not equally valu- 
able and that much of their merit depends upon their 
presentation in suitable and adequate literary form. 
Retold versions have multiplied, until to-day it is quite 
as necessary and nearly as difficult to discriminate among 
them as to sift the fine gold from the dross of the new. 
There is little consideration of the age of the children for 
whom the material is best adapted, or the form of the legend 
which is most suitable. Each grade of the elementary 
school has an “Odyssey” of its own, and the love romance 
of Lancelot and Guinevere is adapted to the comprehension 
of primary pupils. All obstacles to immediate under- 
standing are removed. The “mysterious, fascinating, 
unknown figures, the shadowy world of romance full of 
archaic words and but dimly understood images are all 
swept aside and straightforward common sense is brought 
to the fore. The imaginative challenge of a new word or 
of an odd personality is reduced to simple language.” 
The practice has apparently become epidemic. Cooper’s 
tales, Scott’s stories, even ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” are re- 
written by inferior authors; “Marmion” and “The Idylls 
of the King” are retold in “bright, readable form,” and 
Mr. Stevens has suggested what may be done in the way 
of condensing the shorter poems as well and of trans- 
forming the windy way authors have of saying what they 
mean into plain prose and everyday language. That the 
tendency is fraught with grave danger, that already it has 
led to serious abuses, is evident in an examination of many 
of these books. Shall we then abolish all simplified versions 
after the summary fashion of the Queen in “ Alice’s Adven- 
tures in Wonderland’’? If not, where is the limit? At 
what point is the line to be drawn? The time allotted 
to me does not permit of discussion, but I venture to suggest 
first, that adaptations should be used only for those classic 
and medizval tales which are of special value for children 
because of their story interest, moral quality and association 
with literature and art, and which, at the same time, offer 
unusual difficulties as to form and language; and second, 
when retold stories seem really needed, that they should 
be selected with as much discrimination as is shown in the 
choice of a book with more modern themes; for it is prefer- 
able to duplicate the best rather than to provide a large 
number of varying merit. If the original form is not in 
all cases vital a book must at least have merits of its own 
if it is to be considered an addition to children’s literature. 

Not only are all the great world classics thus reduced 
to one-syllable language, but there is the “glad game,” 
which would transform all the fairy tales, myths and 
legends into modern “happy stories.” Undoubtedly these 
versions are well meant; but good aims do not necessarily 
make good books. Dramatic quality, literary merit, emo- 
tional appeal are disregarded; everything which does not 
contribute to the joyousness of Fairyland must be cast 
aside and every suggestion of shadow or tragedy eliminated. 
Since happiness is to be the keynote of new tales and old 
alike, and nothing sorrowful is to be presented, children 
can know nothing of sympathy or pity. That these senti- 
ments may atrophy for want of use does not seem to be 
considered. Life, not being, for most of us, a primrose 
path, possibly this attitude is a mistaken kindness on the 
part of the writers. And does the point of view agree 
with the testimony of those who have told us what they 
liked to read as children? To quote from one source only, 
“Whatsoever is terrible and dangerous, or so reported, 
has an irresistible attraction for the mind, whether of 
child or man.” (Hudson.) Or do children of to-day 
prefer these “cambric-tea” tales to the “Woes of Troy, 
towers smothering o’er their blaze,’”’ or to the 


Weird songs of foamy wraith and foaming sail, 
Songs of gaunt wolves, clear icebergs, magic brands, 
Enchanted shirts of mail. 


It is true that traditional material sometimes contains 
(Continued on page 601) 
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Teaching the Use of the Public Library in the 


Classroom 
Elizabeth Guilfoile 


N a fourth grade room in the Avondale School in Cin- 

cinnati, a tiny fourth grader sits behind a big table full 

fof books, wearing a very important air and wielding 
a¥ rubber stamp. The stamp may not be particularly 
necessary, but it is great fun, and the fourth graders are 
convinced that a book reads much better after Helen has 
marked “Sept. 21” on the little white card she takes out 
of the pocket in the back. It is Helen’s week to be librarian, 
and she is calmly handing out fairy tales, geography, or 
popular science as the small readers demand it. The 
collection of books, about seventy-five in number, came 
from the public library. 

The Cincinnati Public Library establishes some sort of 
co-operation with every school in the city and county. 
In this particular school, it is not necessary to have a 
loan collection, as the branch library is available to all the 
children. 

The library conducts a course in library procedure for 
the benefit of the children of the schools. Any teacher 
may take her class to the local branch of the public library 
and the librarian will instruct the class in the use of the 
card catalogue, the method of drawing and renewing books, 
and of finding the books by the name of the author, or by 
the reference order. 

At the Avondale School, we have a plan for teaching 
the use of the library in such a way that any child who 
has completed his fourth grade year can make the most 
exhaustive use of it. He can apply for a card, draw and 
renew books, calculate the time when they are due, consult 
the reference catalogue, locating books by name and num- 
ber. He is familiar with the mechanical make-up of a 
book, bindings, titles, author’s name, frontispiece, table of 
contents and index. 

He knows how to handle books, how to open them, how 
to mark his place without disfiguring them. He has a public 
property conscience that would do credit to his elders. 

It is surprising the number of pe ple, even in a large 
city, who do not know how to make use of public facilities. 
Many people, especially the foreign born, do not understand 
how a library is maintained, and that it is absolutely free to 
the public. Many children who have been lured to the 
library by the story hour and the moving pictures, paw 
around helplessly among the books on the shelves, or go 
to the librarian’s desk and ask for “a good book.” Often 
when they draw books they deface them or lose them. 

It is to teach the proper use of books that the library 
maintains the classes spoken of before. We have found it 
advantageous in the Avondale School to follow up the 
instruction given by the librarian with systematic library 
work in the classroom. 

After the class has been to the Avondale branch library 
for instruction, the children apply for cards, draw books, 
and present them at school. Under the teacher’s guidance 
they organize a library club, with the chief librarian for 
chairman. They deposit their books with the chief libra- 
rian, together with a card giving the name of the book, 
the number, the author’s name, and the name of the child 
upon whose card the book is drawn. Membership in the 
club is never obligatory, but we usually enroll one hundred 
per cent. : 

Every two weeks the teacher, with a committee of ten, 
goes to the library after school and the books are selected 
for the following two weeks. There the procedure that the 
librarian has explained is put into practice. The children 
have an opportunity to look up the books in the catalogues. 
They consult the bibliography of authors whom they have 
come to like. They select the geography material for the 
next two weeks with an eye to what they are doing in their 


class work. Each book is passed upon by the teacher 
before it is presented to the librarian to be checked. The 
books are taken to school and deposited on the library table. 

The child is then privileged to draw from any of the 
books on the table. Instead of having two books at his 
disposal, he has seventy-five. He puts his initials on the 
back of the card. The librarian stamps the date on the 
card and retains it. 

One of the values of the little librarian’s system of 
checking is that the list of initials on the back of the card 
indicates the popularity of the book. We know whether 
to renew that book. Some books stay in our room library 
all the year. 

The little people observe the proceedings at the branch 
library and copy them as closely as they can. For instance, 
the books are drawn from the public library on a pink card 
and may be kept for two weeks and renewed for two weeks. 
The Constitution and By-Laws of the Avondale Fourth 
Grade Library Society state that a book may be drawn 
for two days and renewed for two days. The branch 
library has sections with placards above announcing 
“History,” “Biography,” “Fiction.” Tacked on the front 
of the table that holds the classroom library are hand-made 
posters calling attention to “Fairy Stories,” “Geography 
Stories,” “History for this Month,” “Poems.” And the 
books are neatly arranged behind the placards. The 
branch library has a reference catalogue where books may 
be called for by name and number. The fourth grade 
library has a long sheet of paper with the books on hand 
arranged alphabetically, according to the author’s name. 
This list is prepared by the club secretary and a committee 
appointed by her. 

No one of these innovations has been suggested by the 
teacher. They have all grown out of felt needs and have 
been brought up in the bi-weekly meetings of the club and 
discussed. The meetings are devoted almost wholly to 
business. The merits of a book may be the order of the 
day. Woe be unto any member who has turned down the 
corner of a page or written “Look on page 109,” in his 
books. Here is where he gets his dues. The meeting 
proceeds according to regular parliamentary order, the 
teacher furnishing the necessary steps as the need for them 
develops. 

The results in increased reading power, when measured 
by standard tests, are remarkable. Every child in the class 
is reached by a reading interest. No one is so poor a 
reader or so good a reader that he does not find something 
to interest him on the book table. 

Within the limitations of his ten-year-old experience the 
child becomes a judge of books. He knows why his reading 
diet must be balanced, why history, biography, travel, and 
science must be part of it as well as fairy stories and tales 
of adventure. 

He knows a good book from a poor one. And a poor 
book it is always designated. A book may be “poor,” 
“dull,” “silly,” but it is never spoken of as a bad book. 
The same principle of psychology that makes a censored 
book a “best seller” among adults will advertise to the 
child mind a particularly rabid version of “ Jack the Giant 
Killer.” Inasmuch as the child will come in contact with 
bad books all his life, we can only hope to crowd them out 
by giving him a powerful interest in good books. 

The only class time that is taken for library work is the 
half hour for a meeting twice a month. The library work 
proceeds automatically in the meantime. 

The library is assigned to an assistant librarian for a 
week. The class works in two divisions. At any time 
while the teacher is occupied with one section, a child 
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from the other section may go to the table and draw a book. 
There is no disorder about it. He has studied “Library 
Order,” at the branch library. Busy work is rapidly and 
effectively done in order that the children may have more 
time for reading. The problem of discipline is solved. 
Nobody ever has any idle time on his hands. 

The children learn to look up references by constant 
practice with their little collection of books. If a geography 
project is assigned to a group of ten, they are expected to 
collect all the information that can be found in their books 
on that subject. Each child must find something of value 
to the whole class and note name of book and number of 
page on the board. 

This work was entered upon for a variety of reasons, 
the most urgent being the absolute impossibility of meeting 
the greatly diverging interests of fourth grade children 
with a school library. 
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In the fourth grade children begin to be interested in 
the abominations known as “ Boys’ Books” and “ Girls’ 
Books,” little better than trash, most of them, turned out 
by facile authors, at so much per line, the more volumes 
the better. If they do no actual harm in themselves, 
they at least lead to slovenly habits of reading and take 
up the time the children might be spending with real 
literature. 

The books that are furnished the children in their homes 

are nine times out of ten poorly selected. 
_ That the child, under this method of study, retains his 
interest in the public library and grows in his power to 
make use of it is reasonable to expect. There is no shying 
away from public facilities for fear of the red tape involved 
in making use of them. No groping ignorance of books, 
but a quiet assurance born of perfect knowledge of what 
a library is for and how it is to be used. 


A Graded List of Books-for Children 


A graded list of books for children in elementary and 
junior high schools, constitutes the report of the Elementary 
School Committee of the N. E. A. Library Department, 
for 1921. It will be printed by the American Library 
Association, Chicago (at the request of the N. E. A. Library 
Department), if sufficient interest is expressed to justify 
the expense. 

The list is annotated, and includes approximately 
1000 titles arranged in three groups: (a) picture books 
and easy reading books for children in grades one to three; 
(b) books for fourth, fifth aud sixth grade children; (c) books 
for seventh, eighth and ninth grade pupils. If printed with’ 
subject and title index, it will make a book of perhaps 
224 pages which will sell for perhaps $1.50 or $2.00. 

The compilers were Annie S. Cutter, Supervisor of 
School Libraries, Cleveland; Jasmine Britton, Library 
Division, Los Angeles Board of Education; Nina Brother- 
ton, principal Carnegie Library School, Pittsburgh; Anne 
Eaton, Lincoln School Library, New York City; and 
Orton Lowe, Director of English, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Sample Titles from List of Children’s Books for 
Departmental Library Work in Elementary 
and Junior High Schools 


The figures, 2-3, for example, which appear just before the name 
of the publisher, indicate that the book is suitable for children in 
grades 2 or 3. 


Zisop 2-3 Macmillan $2.25 
Fables; told anew and their history traced, by Joseph Jacobs. 
Some of the fables are, The Wolf and the Lamb, 
The Lion’s Share, The Frogs Desiring a King, 
The Goose with the Golden Eggs, Belling the Cat. 


Many pictures. 


Bass, M. F. 

Stories of Pioneer Life for Young Readers. 2-4 Heath $.80 
Tells how the early settlers journeyed down the Ohio . 
in flat-boats, of their blockhouses and forts, their 
encounters with Indians and their perilous life in 
the wilderness. Contains short lives of Daniel 
Boone and Abraham Lincoln. Pittsburgh. 

Corman, Oliver Perry, and Gerson, Oscar 3 Hinds, Noble $.85 
Geography Primer. : 

An excellent introductory geography, taking up 

animals, vegetation, climate, earth’s surface, occu- 

pations of men and so on, in a most simple and 

attractive manner. Pittsburgh. Special state edi- 

tions are published for Delaware, Illinois, Maryland, 

Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio and 

Pennsylvania. 


2-4 American Book $. 52 


Johnston and Barnum 
A Book of Plays for Little Actors. 
The plots are derived in the main from nurs,ry 





classics. One play is prertted for each of the holi- 
days: Washington’s Birthday, Lincoln’s Birthday, 
Thanksgiving, Arbor Day and Fourth of July. 
A. L. A. Booklist. 


Kirk, Mrs. Florence 2-5 Longmans, Green $1.00 
Rhythmic Games and Dances for Children. 
Contains exercises and games for children under five, 
and rhythmic games and folk dances for older chil- 
dren from English and Swedish sources. Chiefly for 
parents and teachers. E. L. Power. 


Lang, Andrew 2-3 Longmans, Green $.48 
Cinderella; or, The Little Glass Slipper and Other Stories. 
The series from which this and the three following 
titles are taken is based on the Blue Fairy Book 
and planned for supplementary reading. The books 

are well made and the stories simply told, 


Meyer, Zoe 2-3 Little, Brown $1.00 


An unusually successful “nature book” for small 
children. The author has performed the difficult 
feat of combining information about birds, plants, 
and animals with simple stories of everyday life in 
the country. Cleveland. 


Perkins, Mrs. L. F. 2-8 Houghton, Mifflin $.96 
Dutch Twins (School edition) 
Child life in Holland in story form. The drawings 
excellent and the text has style and simplicity. 
Cleveland. 


she he 2-3 Houghton, Mifflin $1.50 
ee 


Wee Ann. s a small red-haired girl who spends a 
pleasant summer in the country with her grand- 
mother, her Aunt Jean and delightful Uncle James. 
A really charming story for little children which 
will especially appeal to those who enjoyed About 
Harriet. Cleveland. 


Segur, Sophie (Rostopchine), Comlesse de 2-3 Heath $.60 
Story of a Donkey; ig oct from the French by Charles 
Welsh; edited by C. F. Dole. 

Adventure of Neddy, the donkey, as told by himself. 
Pittsburgh. 


Stevenson, Robert Louis 
Child’s Garden of Verses, 1895 
Poems which are true in thought and fancy to child 
life. Probably the jest poems ever written for 

and about young Cleveland. 


2-3 Rand, McNally $.75 


White E. O. 2-4 Houghton, Mifflin $1.65 
Little Girl of Long Ago. y ; 
‘The cxpeteese ela Bile Naw Pasion ot of debty 
years ago, telling of her return voyage from Scotland 
and of ber happy life in Boston and Springfield. 
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The Children’s Home Library Movement 


Julia W. Wolfe 


HIS very practical educational philanthropy appeals 

so effectually to those who become acquainted with 

its work that the. movement usually spreads with 
encouraging rapidity. Since its first inception, in January, 
1887, in the mind of Mr. Birtwell, of the Children’s Aid 
Society in Boston, the idea has been fostered more or less 
by librarians, who are always on the alert for opportunities 
to spread the influence of good books. In Boston, where 
the work is oldest, nearly a hundred libraries are now in 
use by as many groups of children, under charge of 
visitors. 

One small city in York State, where the movement 
is but five years old, has sixteen libraries. It has also 
been put in operation in Washington, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, Syracuse, etc. 

The whole scheme is very simple. A collection of 
eighteen or twenty children’s books, in a bookcase of proper 
size, is placed in the home of some child whose oppor- 
tunities for using books are quite limited. Nine other 
children in similar circumstances unite with this one, 
who assumes charge of the library, in a group of “ten.” 
Once a week the members of this group meet in the home 
of the librarian, and with them comes a “visitor,” who 
may be a man or woman, but is usually the latter, because 
of her greater command of time. In the hour which the 
visitor and the ten children spend together, much is accom- 
plished besides the interchange of books. Seed is sown 
for a future harvest of better citizens and better men and 
women. Both boys and girls are included in a group, 
not only for the sake of mutual influences incident to such 
association, but also because it is believed best not to 
convey any impression of a classification of books into 
boys’ and girls’ books, or to carry any idea that books 
and reading are for one of these classes more than for the 
other. 

Parallel groups may be formed under certain circum- 
stances; as in one case, a group consisted of newsboys, 
who could not meet at any hour of the day when it would 
be desirable to have girls out of their homes; therefore they 
constituted a group by themselves, the girls who would 
naturally have been chosen with them constituting another 
group by themselves. But the libraries are -selected 
without reference to any such differentiation. They con- 
sist of suitable books for boys and girls of eight to fourteen 
years of age, and are passed bodily from one group to 
another as fast as they areread. Naturally, all the children 
will not read every book in a library, nor will it be desired 
in many cases that any child shall. But every book 
should be one that some children will care for. The plan 
has also been tried with success of introducing magazine 
literature, preferably by a subscription to one or more 
child’s papers for each group. Among the lessons learned 
from connection with a group are the beauty and pleasure 
of a library in the home, and the habit of reading books and 
periodical literature. The influence derived from the 
personal element introduced by the visitor is, of course, 
incalculable. 

The methods used naturally vary much with the per- 
sonnel of the visitors; games, music, reading and story 
telling, possibly some heavier line of study or original 
thought, occupy the minds of the members. Whatever 
course is pursued, it must be such as to interest and not 
weary the children. Usually an esprit de corps is cultivated, 
with the result that membership in a group is considered 
specially desirable among the children of a neighborhood, 
so that a vacancy in a group is as eagerly awaited and as 
greedily appreciated as a similar one in a citizen’s club. 
Here is an opportunity for inculcating a lesson in unselfish- 


ness. If there are several children in one family, all 
desiring to join the group, they may be told that, since all 
the members of a family may read the book brought home 
by one child, it is better to have but one representative 
from each family in the group, and thus extend the boun- 
daries of the library’s influence. A few may be deprived 
of the pleasure of the weekly meeting for the sake of letting 
more have the pleasure of reading the books. 

The children enjoy the distinction of a name for their 
group. One group, formed in a school district known as 
the Irving, in the week of George Washington’s Birthday, 
promptly denominated themselves the Washington Irving 
group, and under the direction of their leader, set about 
making the acquaintance of his works, being introduced, 
at once, to their great delight, to “Rip Van Winkle.” 
One group took the name of Columbus, and constituted 
themselves explorers, spending one afternoon a month 
visiting points of historical interest in their own city. 

It has also been found a popular plan to name the 
libraries. As these are usually given by individuals, they 
may be named by the donors, and often are in memory 
of some child whose story and possibly whose picture 
goes with the library. The approximate cost of a library 
and its bookcase is about $30. In one city the committee 
in charge of the work have the hearty co-operation of the 
public library trustees, to such an extent that the libraries 
may be borrowed from the city library, the only special 


‘stipulation being that the circulation shall be reported 


each month. The committee, however, furnish the book- 
cases. 

Of the selection of books for these libraries much might 
be said. It goes without saying that they should be the 
best that have been written for children; but who shall 
determine these? The committee on selection must itself 
be carefully chosen, and certain fundamental principles 
be always recognized by any committee. Good moral 
tone and high literary grade should characterize every book. 
Stories will predominate in each library, but there should 
be a few well-chosen books on subjects interesting to 
children and calculated to lead them to a heavier line of 
reading. Of science, history, travel and biography there 
are excellent examples, as Ballard’s “Among the Moths 
and Butterflies,” or Ball’s “Starland.” Coffin’s histories 
and Knox’s “Boy Travelers” are always favorites, and 
Mrs. Bolton’s lives of almost every class of people, written 
especially for the young, are useful and popular biographies. 
It is well also to put a book of poetry into each library, 
such as Whittier’s “Child Life,’ or Stevenson’s “Child’s 
Garden of Verses.” 

But the actual content of the books is the least of the 
good seed sown in these home libraries. The reading 
habit formed, the idea of a library in the home, the thought 
of owning one’s books, the pleasure of sharing one’s thoughts 
and reflections on the subject read with others interested, 
and the refining influence unconsciously received by the 
children through contact with the visitor —all these 
elements make lasting impressions on youthful minds, 
which will have their fruit in the after years of manhood 
and womanhood. 

Here is an opportunity for people who wish to do philan- 
thropic work, and a mighty good cause, too. 





_ And to the old painter, with his wild, weird, mysterious 
instincts and ancestors, literature meant the Bible, legend, 
poetry, myth; it meant essentially imaginative literature — 
fairy tales, an it please you. — Ruskin 
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Literature for Children _ III 


Sara E. Chase 
Principal of School No. 2, Hackensack, N. J. 


/Ksop’s Fables. 


A Sketch of Asop’s Life 

Some authorities claim that there never was any Aésop, 
and others describe his personal appearance clearly. The 
best authorities say that little is known about Atsop. 
They agree that he was born about 600 B.C., and that he 
was freed from slavery by a kind master who appreciated 
his superior ability. They claim that Crassus invited him 
to live at Sardis, where he delighted the Lydian Court with 
his short tales filled with humor and good advice, and from 
which he was sent on many diplomatic missions to neighbor- 
ing states of Greece. These authorities state that his death 
occurred while on such an errand at Delphi. The Delphians 
became angry when Aésop refused to distribute the money 
he had brought as a gift, because they quarreled about the 
manner of dividing it. They threw him over a precipice, 
but greatly regretted their act when they were visited 
by a series of calamities. They voluntarily paid a fine to 
the grandson of Aésop’s former master. We are told that 
two hundred years after AZsop’s death, a statue by the 
greatest sculptor of the time was erected in Athens. 


History of Fables 

In Greece, fables were first used to tell men the things 
that one did not dare to tell them without the fictitious 
characters and humor. In India, an effort was made to 
teach the principles of wisdom and morality through 
amusing tales. “Fable was not at that time a child’s play- 
thing but a nation’s primer.” At first they were not 
written, but were handed down through oral tradition. 
Later, collections of them were made, and they were trans- 
lated into Latin, Greek, Arabic, Syriac, Hebrew, French, 
and German. As this was done new fables were added, 
and confusion as to authorship came about, so that at the 
present time there are seven hundred fables that have been 
credited to Aisop. A few of these must have been used 
before, and some of them later than his time. 


Significance of Certain Fables 

The fables were originally told to fit a particular case. 
At Athens, Zésop told the fable of ‘The Frogs and Jupiter,” 
when the people were displeased with Pisistratus and were 
seeking a new king. He told the Ionians about “The 
Fisherman Piping” when they first rejected Cyrus’ invita- 
tion to make terms, but sent ambassadors to him immedi- 
ately after his success. When the Simians were planning 
to put to death an official who had enriched himself through 
the public treasury, AZsop recited “The Fox and the 
Hedgehog.” After hundreds of years these fables still fit 
because they contain lessons for guidance in our present 
home, civic and political life. 


Qualities of a Good Fable 
A good fable is characterized by short, clean narration, 


simple, direct and consistent action, characters true to 
their natural qualities, and a moral so closely connected 
with the action that only one interpretation can be drawn. 


Value of Fable 

“ ZEsop’s Fables” should be given to the children of the 
third, fourth, fifth and sixth grades, because they satisfy 
a certain desire for moral tales. They please the imagina- 
tion through the personification, and hold the attention 
through their rapid action. They inculcate common 
virtues. They have become such a part of our literature 
that the children need to know them to understand many 
allusions that they will find in other reading. 


Manner of Using Fables 

As a rule, there should not be much discussion about the 
moral of a fable. The lesson is clearly enough shown, so 
that this is not necessary. Many times the telling of a 
fable, or the reference to it when it fits the occasion, will 
bring home a moral lesson better than many talks on the 
subject. 


Some Fables not as Well Known 

The following fables are not as well known to the children 
as many others are, but they are of such a nature that the 
children will like them and get value from them. “The 
Vain Jackdaw,” “The Two Wallets,” “The Oak and the 
Reed,” “The Goatherds and the Goats,” “The Horse and 
the Loaded Ass,” “The Boy and the Filberts,” “The Ass 
Carrying Salt,” “The Miser.” 


Good Editions of Fables 

Scudder’s “ Book of Fables” and Joseph Jacobs’ “ Aésop’s 
Fables” are two of the best editions to use with children. 
The language is simple, and it follows the original closely. 
Both are illustrated by simple wood cuts. Rev. Thomas 
James’ “ Asop’s Fables” contains delightful wood cuts by 
John Tenniel. The fables of this book are written well for 
children, but they have been criticised for introducing con- 
ventional English sayings. Several editions give pictures 
by our present day artists, but in some cases we have found 
these somewhat bewildering to our children, who plainly 
prefer the older style of pictures for these stories. La 
Fontaine’s “Fables,” illustrated by M. B. DeMonvel, 
contains pictures delightfully simple and full of life and 
humor. The fables are written in verse and when read to 
children bring great pleasure. The vocabulary is not easy 
enough for the younger children to read them for themselves. 


Bibliography 
Warner’s Library of the World’s Best Literature 
ZEsop’s Fables — Rev. Thomas James 
Esop’s Fables — Rev. George Townsend 
Esop’s Fables — Joseph Jacobs 
Dear Old Story Tellers 
Children’s Reading — Olcott 


All Things Beautiful 


All things bright and beautiful, 

}. All creatures great and small, 

All things wise and wonderful, 
The Lord God made them all. 

Each little flower that opens, 
Each little bird that sings, 

He made their glowing colors, 
He made their tiny, wings. 


The purple-headed mountain, 
The river running by, 


The sunset and the morning, 
That brighten up the sky; 

The cold wind in the winter, 
The pleasant summer sun, 

The ripe fruits in the garden — 
He made them every one. 


He gave us eyes to see them 
And lips that we:might tell 
How Great is God Almighty 
Who hath done all things well. 
— Cecil Frances Alexander 
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Socialized Silent Reading 


(Grade III) 


Mary Wilcockson 
Primary Critic, State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 


HEN children reach the third grade, they should have 
full, free independent ability to read easy material, 
During the daily silent reading lesson (twenty 

minutes in length) the children do extensive reading of 
simple selections for pure enjoyment, with attention en- 
tirely upon content. This reading makes possible the 
development of individual rate. New material is used, 
usually children’s classics and supplementary readers. 

In response to a motivating question, the children read 
silently a logical division of the story. Large rhythmical 
sweeps, with a few fixations, are more valuable than the 
paragraph piecemeal reading that destroys all connected 
thought. When the majority of the class has finished 
reading the assigned unit of thought, the books are closed, 
and the children give the content in response to a thought 
question asked by the teacher. The children should be 
allowed to give back the content of the story in any medium 
that they wish. Although it usually takes the form of a dis- 
cussion in response to a thought question, it often may be 
reproduced in dramatization, blackboard or crayola illus- 
tration, constructive activities, etc. 

The reading should very often be done under timed 
conditions. The teacher may tell the story up to the 
central point of interest, and then time the children while 
they read silently to find out how the story ends. The 
teacher may give the children a definite number of minutes 
to find out what the story is about (or to solve the problem 
of the story, set up by the teacher in the introductory part 
of the lesson). 


Types of Socialized Silent Reading 


I The social motive stimuli— the feeling that certain 
things are worth while for the group — are wholes»me, 
natural incentives for opening exercises. The children 
find interesting anecdotes, stories, and poems from 
discarded magazines— John Martin, St. Nicholas, 
Youth’s Companion, etc. They prepare these selec- 
tions at home or during seat periods, and give them 
orally during opening exercises. 


Il The record making tendency allows for abundant silent 
reading. 


Records 


1 Of social events, written by individuals and posted 
on the bulletin board for inspection. Later they 
may be bound in the “Third Grade Year Book,” 
and placed on the reading table. This year book 
may come out as a weekly magazine, or (by an 
ambitious third grade) as a daily newspaper. 


2 Nature Study Records 

These may be observations of birds, flowers, trees, 
weather conditions, etc., posted on bulletin board, 
and later printed and bound as “Third Grade 
Nature Study Leaflets.” 

The records may be directions for future use. 
A record, “How I Took Care of the Tadpoles,” 
explains the use of the siphon to freshen the water, 
the use of water plants, etc., directs the next child 
who cares for the aquarium. 


3 Records of Projects 
a School Group Projects 
(1) On excursions individuals are made re- 
sponsible for certain observations, as: 
(a) The eiager and kind of cows 
on dairy 
(b) The kbd pH amount of feed. 


(2) Individuals, or a small number of the 
entire group, are responsible for parts 
of a constructive project 

(a) “How We Made the Barn” (of the 
dairy project) 
b Home Projects—lIndividual discoveries and 
explanations 

(1) “How I Made My Boat Sail in a Tub.” 

(2) “How I Made My Cash Register” (for 
school grocery store). 


III Games — Directions written on board 
1 Language games (when the children give evidence 
they need grammatical work) 
a “TheLost Sheep.” (The first child who knows 
what to do is shepherd.) 
2 Schoolroom games 
a For a rainy day recess 
b For general relaxation 


IV Riddle Book 
1 Original 
Found in books, magazines, etc. 
Explanation A desk drawer may be used for the 
children to drop in-riddles. During seat periods 
the children go to the drawer, read, then write 
answers in their answer books. Once a week the 
answers are checked, and the one who wins is 
allowed to copy the riddles into the riddle book 
for the reading table, and also has the first chance 
to draw out the book to take home. 


V_ Silent Reading on Projects 
1 Informational — (Topical, usually) 
a To find out how to make things, how to care for 
pet animals, etc. 
2 For pleasure 
a Reading “The Legends of the Red Children,” 
in connection with pioneer project (Indian 
Life in Oshkosh). 


VI Reading Club — valuable for extensive silent reading 
Books available in schoolroom library, in school 
library, in city library and in homes 

1 Individual reading with a weekly meeting (F riday 
Language period). In order to stimulate inter- 
est and avoid skimming, book reports are given. 
The weekly audience situation demands previous 
careful silent reading. 

If the period is not long enough for all the re- 
ports, they may be made on paper. The chil- 
- dren draw pictures to represent portions of 
stories, and supplement them with short sen- 
tences written beneath, or on a separate page. 
These reports are read silently during seat 
periods, and if the meaning is clear, counted with 
the same credit as an oral report. 
The material used is from all sources and phases 
of life, to appeal to the varied tastes of children. 
2 Group Reading 
a Different versions of the same story, with com- 
parisons drawn at weekly meetings 
Examples 
(1) Chicken Little 
Jacobs—English Fairy Tales 
Faulkner — Old English Tales 
O’Grady and Throop — Teachers’ Story 
Tellers’ Book 
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Miller — My Book House. I 


Parallel — The Folly of Panic 
Shedlock — Art of the Story Teller 


(2) The Old Woman and Her Pig 
Jacobs — English Fairy Tales 
Bryant — How to Tell Stories to Children 
Faulkner — Old English Tales 
Lang — Nursery Rhyme Book 
O’Grady and Throop — Teachers’ Story 
Tellers’ Book 

Scudder — Book of Folk Stories 

Parallel — The Kid Who Would Not Go 
Bailey — Firelight Stories 

Parallel — How they Got Hairlock Home 
Dasent — Tales from the Field 

Parallel — Cock and Mouse 
Crane — Italian Popular Tales 

Parallel — Sparrow and the Bush 
Bain — Cossack Fairy Tales 





(3) Scrapefoot (Original Story of the Three 
Bears) 
Jacobs — More English Fairy Tales 
Dyer and Brady — First Reader 
Esenwein and Stockard — Children’s 
Stories 
Wiggins and Smith — Tales of Laughter 
Parallel — Goldilocks and the Three Bears 


Brooke, Leslie — Golden Goose Book 

Coussens — Child’s Book of Stories 

Mabie — Fairy Tales Every Child Should 
Know 

Parallel —'The Old Woman and the Three 

Bears 

Jacobs — English Fairy Tales 

Darton — Wonder Book of Beasts 

O’Grady and Throop — Teachers’ Story 
Tellers’ Book 

Lang — Green Fairy Book 


(4) Cinderella 
Perrault — Tales of Mother Goose 
Coussens — Child’s Book of Stories 
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Free and Treadwell — Reading Literature 
Second Reader 
Lang — Blue Fairy Book 
Miller — My Book House. Vol. II 
Parallel — Katie Woodencloak 
Dasent — Popular Tales from the Norse 
Parallel — The Golden Slipper 
Bain — Cossack Tales 
Parallel — La Cenorientola 
Faulkner — Italian Fairy Tales 
(5) The Pancake 
Asljornsen — Tales from the Field 
Coussens — Child’s Book of Stories 
Free and Treadwell — Reading Literature 
Primer 
Lansing — Rhymes and Stories 
Wiggins and Smith — Tales of Laughter 
Parallel — Gingerbread Boy 
Dodge —St. Nicholas, Vol. Il, 1875 
Dodge — A New Baby World 
Bryant — Best Stories to Tell Children 
Coussens — Child’s Book of Stories 
Faulkner — Old English Tales 
Miller — My Book House Vol. I 
Parallel — Johnny Cake 
Jacobs — English Fairy Tales 
Bailey — Firelight Stories 
O’Grady and Throop — Teachers’ Story 
Tellers’ Book i 
Wiggins and Smith — Tales of Laughter 
Parallel — “Wee Bannock” 
Jacobs — English Fairy Tales 
b One book — with assigned units for each child 
to prepare (at reading table) 
The units must make a connected story 
Examples 
1 Andrews — Seven Little Sisters 
2 Andrews — Each and All 
3 Madame De Segur — Sophie 
4 Madame De Segur—Story of a Donkey 
5 Howells — Christmas Every Day 
6 Arabian Nights . 
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The Street Car and City Market 


Letheld Hahn 


HEN our éxcursion train was completed, we had an 
enthusiastic discussion of plans for work. The 
children had enjoyed the train so much that they 

accepted, at once, a child’s suggestion of turning the train 
into a street car. The street car offered numerous possi- 
bilities in language, writing, and number, but handwork 
possibilities were limited, so the teacher asked, “ Where 
shall we go on our street car when it is finished?” Many 
of the children accompanied their mothers to market on 
Saturdays, so they decided to equip a city market also. 

We had three groups of children in the room — a strong 
1A class, an average 1A class and a very weak 1B group. 

The market offered great possibilities for the slow group 
and provided worth-while seat work for all. 

Each morning we discussed the part of the market we 
would work upon. 

We had made a department store, a drug store and some 
Union depot stores earlier in the year, but the market 
offered new possibilities. 

We started with bakery goods. We used the tables on 
top of each other for shelves. Advertisements of our 
bakery goods were made by cutting pictures of cakes, pies, 
doughnuts, etc., out of magazines, pasting them on large 
pieces of cardboard and writing sentences about them. 
For example: 





Buy our We use 





| birthday cakes E.Z. flour for baking 


| | 


Trays were made of black construction paper, and articles 
cut from paper and colored. Canned goods, suitable for 
picnic lunches, were pasted on the board, as if displayed on 
shelves. (The children said all bakeries had canned goods 
for picnics.) 

At the same time, we worked on the street car, though 














most of this work had to be done at free work periods. 


We used the front of the room for the street car. A row 
of folding chairs was placed sideways along the blackboard 
for one side of the car. The other side had to be built up. 
A second row of chairs formed the foundation of this side. 
The boys had previously built up the train, so this part was 
easy. They used wrapping paper and fastened it with 
thumb tacks on to the chairs. They tied wooden slats to 
the chairs and fastened two rows of wrapping paper higher 
up, till this side was as high as the blackboard on the other 
side. Of course, there had to be windows. A discussion 
of how to make windows on the blackboard side brought 
the idea of pasting strips of paper on the blackboard for 
windows and using green crepe paper for the shades. 
Of course, there had to be “scenery,” drawn with chalk 
inside the windows. 

A fine language lesson was based upon the kind of scenery 
we could see from a street car in Kansas City. 

Various places of interest in Kansas City were drawn. 
Many attempts were made before the results would meet 
the approval of the group. Windows the same size were 
cut on the other side and crepe paper shades inserted. 
The front of the car was partitioned off, by covering two 
bulletin boards with wrapping paper. One boy of an 
exceedingly inventive turn constructed a wheel and air- 
brake. Advertisements were fastened all around the car 
above the windows. A roll containing the names of all the 
Kansas City street cars was put at the front of the car and 
turned as needed. A fare box was made from an old 
flower box and transfers, tickets and car checks were made. 

After the street car and market were finished, and we 
had had many lessons, discussions and practice in parts, 


we played going to market on the street car. The con- 
ductor and motorman managed the car and a few children 
at a time went to market, where the market people cried 
out their wares. 


Record of Subject Matter 


Street Car 


LANGUAGE Discussions about how to build the street car, 


what to say about advertised goods, what the conductor 
does and says. 


WRITING 
1 Advertisements above windows. 
magazines. For instance: 


Pictures cut from 





/ 
——— | Use this tooth —_——— | We sell 
| closed cars | 
pasteand saveyourteeth| | 
| Ford Motor Co. 


| 
| 
| | | 

















Say it with | Ivory Soap 
———| Sold at all 
Rock’s flowers grocers’ 

















| 
2 Signs in and about the car 
Safety zone 
Car stop 
Please do not talk to the motorman 
Leave the car at front exit 
No smoking 
Please have change ready 
Sign on outside of car 





Baseball — K. C. Blues 
and White Sox 











Watch your step 
Always be careful 
HANDWORK 
Scenery in windows 
Artistic signs (correct placing of picture and writing) 
Flowers for greenhouse and advertisement 
NUMBERS 
Combinations of 8 for 8 cent fare 
Full and half fares 
Change returned 
SPELLING 
Car, full, here, ride, half, go and stop 


City Market 
I Baking Department 


LANGUAGE Discussions of arrangements of store, dis- 
cussions of visit to nearby bakery, plans for work, 
signs in store and street car. 

WRITING 
Parkerhouse rolls — 5 cents each 
Doughnuts — 20 cents a dozen 
Jelly roll — 10 cents 

* Bread — 10 cents a loaf 
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Cookies — 25 cents a dozen 
Fresh pastry 
Pies — 20 cents each 
Buns — 2 for 5 cents 
Layer cakes — 50 cents 
Potato chips 
Pickles (pasted on bottles cut from paper) 
Olives (pasted on bottles cut from paper) 
Hanp Worx Allkinds of bakery foods. Artistic as well 
as useful advertisements and signs. 
Numser Selling by dozen and half dozen. 
combinations. 
SPELLING Bread, buy, sell, each, half, pie, cake and good. 


Review of 


Il Plants and Flowers 


An entirely new development offering great possibilities 
in art was suggested in the selling of plants and flowers. 
We cut baskets and used colored paper for the flowers. 
Some were pasted upon the board aslif they were on shelves. 
The children said flowers were ordered and sent out anyhow, 
so we would not have to take them down, but just mark 
them “sold.” 

We had many beautiful baskets. We insisted upon good 
color combinations. Prices were made according to value. 


Writtnc Names of flowers and prices of each. 
SPELLING Red, blue, green, pretty, grow, hot, house, 
water and have. 


Ill Fruits and Vegetables 


(Shelves were drawn upon the blackboard, and fruit in 
crates and baskets pasted on the shelves. We also had 
tables below with fruit we could carry away. 

WRITING 

Home-grown water-melons, 25 cents to 75 cents 
Fresh fruit 

Red June apples 

Oranges, 25 cents a dozen 

Pineapples 


Previous health talks were recalled and used whenever 
possible. For instance: 


Signs 

Eat few pickles. 

Eat fruit and keep well. 

Eat our candy after meals. 

Sanitary market. 

Do not touch the food with your hands! 

Also we had several lessons in ventilation in street cars, 
in homes and the handling of foods in stores. 





The vegetable displays grew in much the same way. 
As this project could not embody much literature or 
music, we developed these phases of work as a project in 
themselves, and we were careful to make the literature 
and music meet an immediate need of the children each day. 





Vegetable Garden Project 


Mary V. Monaghan 

I told my third grade pupils that I wanted to have a 
vegetable garden in the classroom, and asked them to 
suggest how this was to be done. The following is the 
plan worked out by them: 

Suggestion one — Write the names of the vegetable on 
the blackboard under the title “Vegetable Garden.’ 

Suggestion two — Make posters. 

Suggestion three — Each pupil make a booklet, using a 
vegetable for the cover design. 

When asked where we were to get material for our 
posters, it was suggested that the pupils would cut the 
pictures from the cans of vegetables when their mothers 
bought them. Another boy said we could get them from 
seed catalogues. 

One little girl brought us two paper dolls, cut from the 
Pictorial Review for April. One doll was pushing a wheel- 
barrow loaded with vegetables; another, dressed in overalls 
held a rake in her hand and had a watering can at hi ¢ 
side. We printed the words, “Vegetable Garden,” across 
the tops of the poster and placed the dolls one on either 
side. In the middle we pasted the very beautifully colored. 
pictures of the vegetables. 

The names of the twenty-eight vegetables suggested 
were written on the blackboard under the proper heading, 
and a border was made from the pictures of the vegetables, 
cut from the cans — tomatoes alternating with corn and 
string beans. 

Each of the five rows of pupils had a different vegetable 
for a pattern design for the booklets. One had a tomato, 
one a pepper, one a cucumber, one a melon, and another 
an ear of corn. The pattern was placed on white drawing 
paper, traced, colored the proper color of the vegetable, 
and cut out. The words were written in ink on white 
writing paper and were classified under these headings: 
“Seeds,” “Root Crops,” “Greens and Salads,” and “ Vege- 
table Fruits.” 

When I asked the pupils the good of all this work, I 
was told that the pupils would know the vegetables when 
they saw them and would know how to spell their names. 
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II] 


Hazel M. McClintock 


Silk 
Situation 


At the time when our work on the cotton and wool 
charts neared completion, as the children had broyght 
samples of silk cloth and silk thread, and were able to 
recognize silk through our games and plays, and manifested 
an interest in silk, I decided to let them work up a silk 
project. 

The silk project was therefore just a continuation of the 
whole big project on clothing which began with the study 
of cotton and was continued in the study of wool. We 
took the months of January and February to complete 
the silk phase of the project. 


Purpose or Motive 


The children themselves purposed to make a chart and 
to learn all about the story of silk, where it comes from, 
and of all the skill and processes connected with its manu- 
facture, and it was decided to make individual booklets, 
that each child might keep as a souvenir. 


Activities 
I Planning 
As the class were more experienced in project work 
through the work on wool and cotton, they were able, 
without much aid, to form the following committees to 
take charge of the various lines of advance: 


1 Committee on books 

Committee on pictures 

Committee for organizing the chart 
Committee for organizing samples of cloth 
Samples of yarn, thread, etc. 

Committee for organizing drawings 
Committee for organizing written work 
Committees of inspection 


CO SIS Or m GW bo 


Later on, it was found necessary to have three more 
committees, as the class wished to illustrate the life in 
France, Italy and China on the sand-table, and so com- 
mittees were formed to receive materials, classify them and 
to arrange them on the sand-table, depicting the life in 
China, France and Italy. 

Most of the committees secured large envelopes and 
lettered them. These were then placed in convenient 
places and any child who brought materials or pictures, 
or made drawings, placed them in the proper envelope. 


II Organizing of Materials 


1 The Committee on Books received all books or clip- 
pings, or advertising booklets or magazines and made a 
list of books that related to silk and kept bookmarks in 
the proper pages. One lesson was devoted to a talk on the 
care of books and the reading of a story entitled “Careless 
Carl,” being the story of a boy who did not take good care 
of his books. 

This committee or the librarian also mounted neatly all 
clippings which were brought in, and carefully kept the 
books in order upon a conveuient window shelf, where 
any one might go at any spare time and select a book to 
read. There were old geographies, booklets, clippings, 
magazines, and some textile books upon this little window 
library. . 

2 The committee on pictures mounted all the suitable 
pictures, and two or three were placed on exhibition each 
day as the work progressed. 

Also, whenever a lesson was taking place and mention 
was made of anything which was shown by any of the 


pictures, one of that committee would go to the envelope 
and get the picture and quietly pass it among the class. 
Those pictures, which were small and clear, and suitable 
for the chart, were given to that committee. 

3 The committee for organizing the chart selected 
their own cardboard and planned the spacing. They 
received a sufficient number and they selected the one 
which seemed most suitable as to size, color, plainness, 
= and neatness. Materials were obtained for the 
chart from most of the other committees, as clippings, 
pictures, samples and written material which were results 
of language lessons. 

This committee were obliged to study hard and to be 
wise upon the subject, as so much material was brought 
that they had to form judgments of values and give good 
reasons why certain objects were chosen and others rejected. 

4 The committee which received samples of cloth always 
examined a piece, to tell if it was real silk or not, and they 
tried to work out some tests. This committee tried to find 
out some of the ways that manufacturers cheat in making 
silk, and to judge the relative durability of grades of silk. 

This committee sorted the samples brought to them, as 
satins, taffetas, poplins, crepes, pongees, silks, velvets and 
china silk. They put all samples which were found to 
contain some cotton in a separate envelope and labeled 
them mixed goods or mercerized. 

They selected the most-suitable pieces to present to the 
committee who organized the chart, and the remaining 
pieces were distributed among the class for the individual 
booklets. 

5 This committee’s work was very similar to that of 
the committee on cloth. They arranged their material 
into sewing silks, crochet silk, silk yarns for knitting, silks 
for embroidery, and silk as it comes from the factory. 
They had spool silk and silk in skeins, also silk in balls. 

6 The children were always using scraps of paper to 
illustrate their ideas and during the course of the project 
most of the drawings related to the silk industry, and a 
a committee was formed to take care of these and to select 
those drawings that would be valuable for illustrating 
booklets or for use upon the chart. 

7 In the same way they loved to write little stories or 
fill in blanks as language work, and the judges of their 
committee were chosen from the best writers and spellers 
for obvious reasons. A judge would ask, “Did you write 
this with arm movement?” “Did you keep both elbows 
on the desk?” “Did you sit up straight?” etc. If the 
person could answer “Yes,” to all these questions, and the 
paper was acceptable as to spelling and appearance, it 
would be used upon the chart or upon the bulletin board. 

8 This committee of inspection recorded all the names 
of boys and girls whose ties, ribbons or sashes showed 
signs of proper care, e.g., pressed, cleaned and well tied, etc. 

9 The committees on sand-table work accepted pictures 
of scenes in France, China and Italy for references in 
representing the aspect of the country and in constructing 
the houses and dressing the dolls. 

Each committee was allowed one week for completing 
the sand-table material and it remained on exhibition for 
a week, when the materials were carefully put away for use 
by some other classes, and those things which were loaned 
to us were returned. 


III Judging of Values 


As there were eleven committees and four pupils were 
put on most of these committees, each child in the room 
was allowed a great many opportunities for judging values, 
as all materials had to be considered suitable by the com- 
mittee and sometimes something very precious would be 
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brought in, as when one little girl’s daddy, who has an 
embroidery factory, designed and threw — as they call it — 
a beautiful red silk moth for the exhibit. 

Several of the committees thought that it was just the 
thing for their part of the work. It was decided to mount 
the moth upon some red paper and give it a separate place 
f honor. Most of this work was done before school and 
some time (geography or language time) was allowed twice 
a week for class discussions and lessons and “lectures,” as 
we called them. 


IV Problem Solving 


At the first meeting in the course, we decided to make 
each child a committee of one to find out concerning the 
following topics: 


Countries where silk is raised. 

The reasons why these countries are favorable for 

silkworm culture. 

3 The silkworm: How he looks, size, legs, color, eyes, 
teeth, how he eats, how he hears, molting, reasons 
for molting, how he makes silk thread. 

4 The cocoon: how the worm makes it, what happens 
inside. 

5 What and how the silkworm eats; appearance of 
mulberry tree; draw a mulberry leaf; how the 
leaves are prepared for the worms (wiped clean 
and dry; chopped for the babies). 

6 Care taken of the silkworm: feeding, watering, quiet, 

cleaning the trays, wiping the food. 

Length of time before the moth emerges. 

How the moth comes out. 

How the people save the silk threads from being cut 

by the escaping moth. 

10 Reasons why it is not so very cruel to kill the moth: 

a Only lives a few hours anyway. 
b Its work for man is done. 

11 How the people remove the silk threads from the 

cocoon to the reel. 

12 How silk comes to our factories. 

13 The process of silk cloth manufacture. 

14 The process of silk thread manufacture. 

15 Silk dyes. 

16 List articles made of silk and the prices. 

17 Reasons why silk is so expensive: 

a Hand processes involved. 
b Silkworms do not thrive in aJl countries. 

18 How silk is dyed. 

19 Wearing qualities of silk goods. 

20 Mixtures of silk and cotton goods: 

a Their names. 

b How cotton may be detected in a piece of 
cloth. 

e Wearing qualities. 

d Prices as compared to pure silk. 

21 Care necessary to preserve silk, ribbons, ties. sashes, 
gloves, shirts, dresses, stockings. 

22 Who first discovered that people could use silkworms’ 
thread for clothes? (The story of “The Goddess of the 
Silkworm.’’) 

23 How the first silkworms were taken out of China 
to other lands. 

24 The manufacture of silk in our town. 


noe 


© Os] 


Note This is the principal industry of our town, so it was an 
easy matter to have most of the children see the process and to obtain 
much valuable material, samples and knowledge. We obtained 
shuttles, spindles, bundles of raw silk, silkworms, eggs, cocoons, 
besides beautiful samples of silk goods. 


25 How hard the Chinese work for a little money. 


These foregoing questions or topics furnished material 
for about twenty lessons, which were conducted by class 
discussion or socialized recitation. I announced the subject 
for the following day, and on that day those who had ob- 
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tained any information came before the class and presented 
their work, whether it was description of a process, a picture 
or reading of a clipping or from a book in which they had 
found material bearing upon the topic. 

Also there were language lessons, as the written repro- 
duction of the “Story of the Goddess of the Silkworm.” 
and other stories, and the learning of poems about the 
silkworm. There were geography lessons in connection 
with the three sand-table representatives. In correlation 
with the Italian, several of the best known Italian opera 
selections were heard enough times on the victrola so that 
they might be recognized and named. The children learned 
to recognize the voices of Galli-Curci and Caruso and 
dressed paper dolls in Italian peasant costumes. They 
learned to dance a simplified form of the Italian “Taran- 
tella.” 

I taught them a few phrases of conversational French 
and to recognize the “ Marseillaise’? when heard on the 
victrola. 

The class dramatized the story of “The Goddess of the 
Silkworm,” and made Chinese clothes of crepe paper for 
themselves, to wear during the time when they were working 
upon the Chinese sand-table. 

We drew flags of each of these countries and collected 

all the fables and folk tales possible to correlate and aid in 
the understanding of these people. 
‘ There were collections of souvenirs from France and 
China, and we made a little project study of the beautiful 
china and porcelains made in China and France. The 
class compared these with the ware made in New Jersey, 
as to clearness, beauty and style of decoration, shape, etc., 
and investigated, to some extent, the process of the pottery. 
With our modeling clay we made cups and saucers, and 
some of the children made other dishes and vases. We 
drew and cut dishes and designed appropriate decoration 
for them, and during our art period we talked about right 
placing of design upon vases, cups, plates, etc. 


Note In the study of the care of silk articles, the girls decided 
that they could wash and press their own hair ribbons and sashes 
and all promised to take good care of them at night. Some decided 
to fold the ribbon over cardboard, some to just fold it over the hand. 
One secured some ribbon rolls, such as are used in stores. They also 
said that they could dye their ribbons when they became faded. 


We had a joke, originated by a little girl who had a silk 
dress; she called it her ‘mulberry leaf dress.” 

The boys decided that they could take good care of their 
ties and it was decided to place the ties in a drawer, as on 
a rack they collect dust. 

In the Art Work we talked of harmony of clothing and 
spoke of how a boy’s tie or a girl’s sash should match or 
harmonize with the dress. 

Methods of cleaning silk articles were listed in the in- 
dividual booklets. The value of caring for ribbons and 
ties was illustrated by one little girl who was so careful 
of her ribbons that her mother bought her two new ones. 

Some of the children drew or cut and colored paper dolls 
dressed in harmonious costumes. 


Course of Study 


The project provided all the geography and history and 
science called for in our grade, and the work covered a 
much greater amount than could have been taught by any 
other method. 

Oral language was the medium of expression used almost 
entirely in this project. 

Through the reports and discussions the children un- 
consciously became familiar with terms, providing decided 
enrichment of their vocabularies. 

In the reports, also, the children were taught ‘to try, 
in telling a story or giving a description, to use a few 
complete sentences, not connected by “and.” They also 
tried to pick only the essential thoughts for reproduction. 

Oftentimes they would make little notes to help them 
remember the main facts. 
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Preparing the New Silk 
(From a Chinese painting on silk. Used by courtesy of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts) 


In the extensive reading the class mastered much harder 
material than our regular books provided. And through 
much discussion, the meaning was made so clear that there 
was unconscious expression. The fact that a child was 
to read a selection before the class and make them under- 
stand it, provided incentive for re-reading and study. 
Questions were asked of a reader if the meaning had not 
been made clear. 

Most of the number work original problems were con- 
cerning aspects of the project, and silk was sold and bought 
at [the toy store, measured by the yard or 4 yard, using 
toy money, which was made by the class. 


Comment 


Of course these children could not write or use any 
outline such as I placed in this article. But this was the 
outline which I used; the children gave the topics in their 
own words tome. Given a topic at a time, they developed 
by study, research, observation and class discussion. I 
always suited the wording of the topic to the children. 
However, the facts of that outline were covered in the 
manner described. 


Results 


All of the children manifested a decided interest in the 
work all through the two months, and we planned a little 
pageant illustrating the silk industry in China, from the 
people caring for the worms to the spinning of the cloth 
and the making of dresses; ‘The Goddess of the Silkworm” 
story was also brought into the pageant. 

I feel that the project has been profitable in that it did 
provide for the course of study and also taught so much 
essential knowledge about clothing in a very agreeable 
manner. The children have taken such a personal interest 
in the work and worked out the problems for themselves 
so that each impression has been a lasting one. The work 
has also created in the class an interest in the peoples of 
other lands and a broader knowledge of many things. 

The project has resulted in a feeling of their individual 
power in being able to find out things, and in a knowledge 
of how to proceed in order to find out facts and how to study, 
how to organize materials and how to get along with each 
other, i. e., social adjustments. They have found that 
through committees much better work can be accomplished; 
for, In union is strength. 


References 
Fxhibits: 
1’ Skinner & Sons, New York 
2 Passair Silk Mills, Passaic, N. J. 
3 Cheney Silk Mills, South Manchester, Conn. 
4 Corticelli Silk Company, Florence, Mass. 
5 H.K.H. Silk Company, Watertown, Conn. 


Books and Pamphlets 
“Behind the Black Brick,” a modern fairy tale — 
H. K. H. Silk Company, Watertown, Conn. 
“The Four Wonders” — Rand, McNally & Co. 


“How the World is Clothed” — American Book Com- 
any 
“How We are Clothed”” — Macmillan Company 


Other Materials 
Silkworm eggs from Department of Entomology, 
Washington, D. C. 
Cocoons from Corticelli Manufacturing Company, 
Florence, Mass. 


Slides from Visual Education 
22, 23, 24, 53, 54, 55, 536, 537, 538, 539, 540, 541, 506 


Free Usable Material for the 
Sub-Primary 


Helen Franklin Merrill 


Before urging your principal to plead continually for 
expensive supplies (often curtailed by the Board of Educa- 
tion) canvass, with the aid of the older boys and girls, 
all legitimate sources for free usable material. The follow- 
ing three classifications will be helpful in compiling a list. 
Paste the columns below to a stiff cardboard and post upon 
the inside of the door of your cupboard. Add to the list 
as suggestions are received, through school visits or hearing 
informational talks by lecturers or friends. You will find 
that the list will grow amazingly, and the value of your 
“ordered” supplies total far less. 


Nature Materials 


Egg-shells for seeds 

Seeds and nuts 

Acorns 

Sticks and twigs 

Leaves and mud 

Stones, clay 

Milkweed (pillows) 

Pine (pillows) 

Ferns and wild-flowers for garden 

Shells (for stringing) 

Sweet clover (dried for Christmas bags) 

Beans for bean-bag 

Cat-tails and pussy-willows and other material for vase 
decoration (in charge of pupils and not the teacher) 

Flowers for table decorations (arranged by pupils) 

Hanging moss (according to locality) 

Dried bittersweet, etc. 

Cocoons for nature study of the butterfly process 

Vacated wasp nest, etc. 

Bark and raffia discards from grades, and small planks 
and pieces of wood 


Advertising 


Pictures from magazine covers 
Picture cards for cutting and pasting 


(Continued on page 600) 
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Everychild 


Marion E. Turner 


HE progressive school must state its aim, for its terms 
are unlike those of other schools. To provide freedom 
and opportunity that each individual may develop 

to the fullest extent his own peculiar capabilities and to 
develop in him a corresponding responsibility for the same, 
is truly the largest mission of the progressive movement in 
education. 

If we, as educators, are responsible for the development 
of each child’s individuality, it is necessary, first of all, to 
know what are his tendencies. And how, may I ask, can 
this be done when one’s children number forty-up, and 
when one is obliged to get forty-up little minds to identify, 
to name, and to appreciate that vague, inexperienced, 
symbolic road into the second reader by June 4. 

Mary takes to it. She loves to look on page eight for 
people she met on page one. John can read page one, 
because he heard Mary read it, and he remembers what she 
said; but it doesn’t look at all like page eight. And there 
is Ivan, who comes, perchance, from an unlettered race 
and who can make nothing at all even of page one. 

Apart from the school side of the question, what is the 
sensible, human way t> meet this situation? Nowhere else 
but in school would thé same demand be placed upon Mary 
and John and Ivan. In school must Mary wait and wait 
for John? Must John strive and strive to catch up with 
Mary? And Ivan, must he read before he can think, just 
because he is six years old? 

It is these individual differences which progressive edu- 
cation is trying to recognize and provide for. For this 
reason the enrollment is limited in such schools. In con- 
sequence Mary is reading rapidly and eagerly; John is 
moving at his own rate; and Ivan is finding his temporary 
opportunity at the work bench. 

Any method which satisfies the requirements of the 
stated aim is a useful method. Experience, however, is 
bringing educators to the faith that in nature herself is the 
key to method, and that in following her there is less waste 
of human power and more positive growth than in other 
methods. And “the project,” which is the educational 
watchword of to-day, is but a cross section of everybody’s 
mental experience. Hence it is called the natural method. 

The data given here is selected from the daily records of 
the children in the John Dewey Experimental School, of 
Berkeley, California. The writer will attempt to trace the 
school history of one child as typical, during the early 
weeks of school. Much interesting material is, of course, 
eliminated and only that is selected which will be adequate 
to demonstrate the growing value of the natural method. 

School opened August 23. Jack entered on that day, at 
the age of six, for the first time. Very early he spied the 
work-bench and tools. When told they were for his use, he 
announced, “I’m going to make a boat.” He used five 
miscellaneous boards and countless nails. The result 
showed clearly a profuse use of materials and a scant use 
of brains. The nails went through and beyond the boards. 
They were bent and uneven. The final result bore little 
resemblance to a boat and one could easily fall through the 
boards and drown. 

But Jack said, over and over, “Look, look, I’m making 
a boat!”” The children looked and presently I shall tell 
you what came of their looking. The next day John 
painted his boat and made a sign, “Keep Off’’— the latter, 
of course, with assistance in spelling from the teacher. 
On the third day his boat was dry. He expressed a desire 
to build a cabin for it, but said he didn’t know how. One 
of the boys took it from him to plan a cabin, but Jack 
resented this and precipitated the first school scandal, 
throwing mud. No cabin was made. On the fourth day 
he painted the under side of the boat. Some of the boards 
chanced to be smooth and absorbed the paint evenly. 


One was rough and the paint went on in patches. Jack 
remarked about this, “I should have planed this board, 
shouldn’t I?” 

As this history is of Jack, it is not fitting to take time 
here to tell of sthers, except as the group and Jack interact. 
However, it is interesting to note that, following Jack’s 
suggestion, a boat epidemic broke out in the school, which 
lasted for ten days and which proved that girls may be ship- 
builders as well as boys. Their boats were all original and 
the results, though childish, were varied in design, color and 
kind. 

Nine days had elapsed since Jack began his first boat. 
Meanwhile he had been experimenting with other materials. 
On September first we found Jack again with a boat. 
There was but one plank for a frame. It was sawed to a 
point at oneend. At the other end was fastened, by means 
of a hinge, another flat-bottom affair. 

What had brought about this new conception of boat in 
Jack’s miad? If we have observed closely each day we 
shall see that Jack has profited by the other children’s 
experiences. He has selected and adapted all the most 
satisfactory forms for his own. He has learned the use of 
the hinge as applied to some child’s gang-plank. Hehas 
seen the boat-like resemblance of a board when sawed to a 
point at the end. His new boat was a combination of all 
these observations and he called it a “tug.” 

It was no sooner completed than he began a new one. 
The wood was very hard, and for the first time since starting 
to school Jack appealed for help, but he closely supervised 
it all and would not go out to play until it was done. More- 
over, it had a cabin, concerning which, you will remember, 
he said ten days ago he didn’t know how to make. The 
children were taken to visit the dock-yards at this time. 
Jack made no boats for nearly two months. On Novem- 
ber 3 he again attempted a ship. This one had sails of 
unbleached muslin. Jack could not cut his sails to fit. 
At this juncture the teacher stepped in, and Jack, then and 
there, received his first formal introduction to arithmetic. 
through the medium of the tape measure. He learned to 
read the height of the mast, as indicated by the rule. 
With some assistance he applied this measure to the cloth 
and cut his sail a corresponding size. The boat was 
successful, its one weakness being a wobbly mast. He had 
surrounded it at the foot with upright nails to make it 
secure. The children criticised it, and suggested to him 
a better way by driving a nail through the bottom of the 
boat into the mast. 

The reader has seen from these construction experiences 
that a change has taken place in Jack. Of course, he has 
done many other things which we cannot consider here. 
But let us now inquire, “Wherein has all of this been of 
educational value to Jack?” 

First, he has acquired skill, through the frequent use of 
the tools. He can now drive a nail as straight as you or I. 
He can cut cloth. He can draw a straight line by the use 
of a ruler. 

Second, he has acquired knowledge in the principle of 
the hinge and what it is for. The mechanic and the 
carpenter must know this. He knows that smooth boards 
take paint well. A builder and a painter must know this. 
He knows one inch and eleven inches, and can read them from 
the measure. He knows the function of the various tools. 

Third, he has acquired standards of judgment, for he 
knows that the test of a good boat is, “Will it float?” 
His very language denotes his change of attitude. It has 
changed from, “Look, I am making a boat!” to “Look 
at the boat I am making!” 

Fourth, he is acquiring habits of close observation, for 
he has obtained nearly all of his ideas by watching other 
children. 
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Fifth, he bas gained in self-confidence, for he has been 
repeatedly successful. He has independently found out 
how to do that which he could not do, namely, make a 
cabin. He has increased his experience and his power. 

Sixth, he is acquiring the habit of industry, for he is keen 
to go on, and declares that there are “too many holidays” 
to suit him. This is, it seems, one of the deepest proofs of 
value that Jack has been happy while learning. 

Seventh, he is acquiring the habit of thinking, for he has 
purposed, he has planned, he has devised ways of solving 
his problem. And this is the essence of the project. 

But the objection is made, ‘How will Jack ever learn 
to read by hammering nails?”” The reader will pause a 
moment to consider the true function of reading. Most 
of us read the local news; some of us read “ Main Street’’; 
many of us read the “ Book of Esther” or “Luke.” In the 
first instance, our motive is for information; in the second, 
it is for pleasure; in the third, it is for inspiration. Aside 
from these three there is no other motive for reading. 

The special problem of the educator is not so much that 
of teaching technic as it is somehow to bring the child 
to a consciousness of this tool of life and his need for 
it. To this end excursions are taken on which street signs, 
house numbers and street car names are pointed out and 
deciphered. Answers to his questions often are sought 
and found in books, and read to him, instead of being told 
directly. In this way he has learned how to make a kite; 
how to identify the owner of the shallow nest he found on 
the ground; and why and how to put out a camp-fire. 
Frequently “The Travels of a Fox,’ “Boots and His 
Brothers,” and other stories of charm and traditional merit 
are read to him at home and at school. He is exposed to 
books with gay and interesting pictures, which fascinate 
his imagination and stimulate his desire. These, and other 
simple means, are used to prepare the child mind for the 
meanings of print and script. At length, in connection with 
sme great interest of his own, Jack comes in, hugging his 
primer, and asking when he is going to learn to read. 
His own desire is the only safe and effective self-starter 
on the road to rapid progress. 

Modern psychology is faithfully recalling us out of our 
labyriathine digressions frém common-sense pedagogy. 
Among the heap of discards is the idea that in learning to 
read Jack must begin with the alphabet. Instead of A, 
Jack starts with a need; instead of B, he goes on with 
desire; instead of C, he continues with inquiry; instead of 
D, he proceeds with a thought, and thus his alphabet of 
mental progressions leads him out of hieroglyphic oblivion 
into the joys of the printed page. 

Freedom essentially brings its problem to the childreo 
and to the administrator, for young children do not meet 
social difficulties with reason, only with instinct. Hence, 
sand throwing and fighting. 

But Jack must grow socially, also, if he is to have a rich, 
full life and to be a good citizen. One illustration will 
suffice to show how the progressive school is reaching Jack 
socially. Please notice the function of the teacher and that 
of the children. 

Jack was reported to be using “bad language” on the 
playground. Obviously something must be done before the 
suggestion spread. The whistle blew and the group as- 
sembled. The complaint was stated by those who had 
reported it. The teacher then asked, “What shall be 
done about this?” “I think,” said a little girl, “that he 
should not play with us.” “No,” said another, “I think 
he should not play with us until he says he won’t do it 
any more.” 

These two suggestions being all that were volunteered, 
they were voted upon. The second one passed. A child 
was appointed to tell Jack the decision. His reaction was 
not what the children expected. “Oh, I don’t care!” 
he said. 

“You don’t, do you?” returned the little girl; and the 
matter was again brought up for consideration. This 
time the children were more severe, They finally voted 
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that Jack should sit in a chair until such time as he was 
ready to try to use no more “bad-language.” Upon this 
verdict Jack immediately went ints the room and sat down. 
One of the girls appointed herself secret service agent to 
see that he did it. She reported to the group that he had. 
A half-hour later he promised a child he would try. She 
in turn, came and pleaded his case and he was reinstated in 
the group. It is the aim of the school t> meet all such 
problems through the public opinion of its members. It 
has proved far more effective than disciplining from the 
teacher could have been. 

It is treading on quicksand to try to compare the values 
of the natural method with those of the usual current 
methods. For, as a matter of fact, the public school in our 
country is using every method under the sun. But as the 
average public school teacher has under her direction from 
forty to sixty children, I shall use her method as the typical 
one of to-day. 

First, in the usual schoolroom the teacher dominates. 
If she is able.to impart knowledge, if her work is well 
organized, if her discipline is good, she is rated a strong 
teacher. In the progressive school, the child is the chief 
factor aad the project teacher considers herself successful 
in proportion as the children are independent of ‘her. 

Second, in most schools numbers necessitate class work, 
hence much waiting and waste of human ability. In the 
progressive school, the enrollment of groups is small and 
makes possible individual attention. 

Third, in the ordinary schdol most of the learning is from 
books. In the progressive-school, learning is in connection 
with the real experience. The book follows. 

Fourth, in the public school, under the present false 
standard, the teacher is obliged to prepare her children for 
the next grade in a limited time. In the project school, the 
child moves at his own rate. He goes on as soon as he can 
or as late as he needs to. 

Fifth, the major part of the average school program. is 
seat work, or restricted exercise, hence fatigue and muscular 
strain. In the progressive school, the child moves freely 
under the direction of his own needs. 

Sixth, the public school has stressed the intellectual 
nature of the child at the expense of his all-round develop- 
ment. The progressive school strives to develop every 
function of the child which is normal, the physical, mental, 
emotional and social. 

It is true that the constructed products of the public 
school are often superior in technique to the crude creative 
attempts of the natural child. But. after all, it is not 
things we are trying to develop, but children. 

This brings me to my conclusion, that education is merely 
the seeking out of the child where he is in order to lead him 
to where he is not. If we are above him we must lift; if 
we are ahead of him we must pull; if we are behind him we 
must push; but if we meet him where he is, he will use his 
own strength and walk. 


Jack Frost 
E. H. C. 


Jack Frost, don’t you like us? 

Is that why you bite us? 

We never do such things to you! 

You pinch till our noses 

Are all red as roses — 

Why, sometimes, they even turn blue! 


And when winter lingers 

You make our poor fingers 

Smart sometimes like needles and pins; 
But though perhaps spiteful, 

We miss your delightful 

Sharp touches when springtime begins. 
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Learning the Number Combinations Through 
Twenty _IIl 


HE remaining combinatiors, or those above ten, are 
now taught. Combined with the teaching of these 
combinations is the following drill work. These drills 

give the opportunity for application of the combinations 
already learned, and lay the foundation for rapid addition. 
Drills are like this: 


2 12 22 42 
2 


2 2 2 etc. 


| wo8 


I make up examples like this: A boy had 12 chickens 
and bought 2. In every number I have an example, so 
that the work is kept practical. Other drills are like this: 


4 14 34 ot 74 94 
3 3 3 3 3 3 etc. 


a 


All the combinations under ten are thus applied. 
Then drills are given on numbers making ten. 


3 13 23 
7 7 7 


etc. 


| us 


I use splints for 13 + 7, showing that 3 one’s and 7 dne’s 
make a new ten. I use splints in the same way for 43 + 7. 
When the idea of making a new ten is plain to the child 
he has a good foundation for addition. 

While I am giving daily drills like the ones suggested, 
I begin on the new combinations. Here each number is 
not taught as a whole as in the combinations under ten. 
The combinations are divided into tables. Each table is 
thoroughly mastered. The following plan gives a class 
more success in learning these numbers rapidly and perfectly 
than any device I have ever seen. We now teach the 
ten line. These numbers are already practically known 
and need only a short drill. 


10+ 1= 10+ 6= 
10+ 2= 100+ i= 
10+ 3= 10+ 8= 
10+ 4= 10+ 9= 
10+ 5= 10 + 10= 
Next comes the nine line. 
9+ 1 9+ 2 
9+ 3 9+ 4 
9+5 9+ 6 
9+7 9+8 
9+9 9+ 10 


This line is taught thus. Draw ten dots on the board in 
a line and 3 dots in a second line, thus: 


Have a child read this: 10 + 3. 

Now let him make it 9 + 3, and note the result. Draw 
10 dots on one line, 5 in another line. Have this read, and 
then changed to9 + 5. Soon every combination is learned 
by doing this work with the dots a few times. 

Then let the two tables be written together, thus: 








10+1= 11 10+9= 
9+1= 10 94+9= 
10+3 "it 10+2 
Ore Q e's Qi 2 




















10+ 5= 10+ 4 
9+ 5 9+4 
10+ 7 10 + 6 
9+7 9+6 
10+ 8 
9+8 





By a few questions the children will soon discover that 
9 + 4 make a 3 in the one’s place, 9 + 6 make a 5, etc. 
When this line has thus been taught, every child should be 
required to learn it by heart. 


942 2+9 
9+4 4+9 
9+ 6 6+9 
9+8 8+9 
9+ 10 10+9 
943 3+9 
945 5+9 
947 749 
949 949 


These drills are most interesting by taking journeys, or 
getting circus tickets, going fishing, etc. No hesitancy in 
instantly giving the numbers must be accepted. If a child 
fails on a number, maybe he needs to master the foundation 
work, or perhaps more drill is necessary. Know just what 
number a child is weak on, and then work with him. Waste 
no time, allowing a child to daily miss the same numbers. 
When once you discover what he fails on, remove the 
difficulty by drill work. Add the ten line, and nine line to 
a chart containing the combinations under ten. Review 
daily.. This must not be neglected. 

Now introduce drills like these. 


9 19 29 49 

2 2 2 2 etc. 
2 12 32 62 
9 9 9 9 etc. 


Use splints to show that 2 one’s and 9 one’s are 11 one’s. 
That 11 is 1 ten and 1 one. Thus we have a new ten each 
time and 1 one. 

Drill with 


9 19 29 etc. 6 16 36 
6 6 6 9 9 9 etc. 


The same way, using splints for a few numbers, until the 
child realizes that every time 9+ 6 are put together he 
has 15, or 1 ten and 5 one’s, and that he always puts his 
1 ten with the other tens and the 5 ones remain in the one’s 
place. 

Examples like these are given all along this work. One 
boy has 3 marbles, another has 4, another has 2, another 
boy has 5. These are placed thus: 


3 
4 
2 
5 
‘and the child says: 
3+4=7-- T4+2=9 945m 14 


He does this at first when learning to add, in order to 
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give the combinations, and if he hesitates, we easily discover 
what combination he is slow on. 

For not until he knows these combinations perfectly 
need a teacher hope for success. But if these suggestions 
are followed, you will have a class whose foundation is 
built upon rock, just what is needed in early arithmetic 
work. Keep up all these drills and continue the teaching 
of new combinations. Introduce the 8 line. 


Qo 
-f 
to 


COMDDWMDW 
+++++++ 


O11 WwW OOD > 


This line may be taught by building one line upon another, 
or by comparison with the ninth line. It must be mastered, 
the same drills applied as given above. 

A child must know 28 as wellashe knows 8 43 must 

5 5 5 


must be given as quickly as 3 


Any failure to see this clearly may be removed by using 
the bundles of splints, 4 tens, 3 ones and8 ones. Constantly 
give practical examples. Now teach the seven line. 


Ns ss sss 
+4+++4+4+4+4+ 
mm COD OI OI 


0 
Only the numbers 6+ 6, 5+6 remain. These will 
need only an irtroduction to be mastered. 

For review work all combinations forming the number 
eleven may be written, forming fifteen, etc. When these 
combinations are learned and applied, as given above, 
children are ready to master addition. Letting children 
race in putting answers to lines on the board, helps in 
review work. The child who finishes first calls on a pupil 
to take his place at the board. Many devices will sug- 
gest themselves to wide-awake teachers. The reward 
comes when your pupils are interested and the work is 
mastered. 


Emergency Spelling Lessons 


Jennie L. Hendricks 


T is not difficult for a teacher to lead children to realize 
that the fundamental reason for learning to spell is 
that they may write words accurately in records or in 

any communications which they wish to make. She finds 
an abundance of ways to motivate spelling by making 
records of weather observations; writing their experiences 
on an excursion, real letters, both friendly and business, 
original plays, etc. 

But there are occasionally days when the spelling in 
connection with such problems has been completed before 
the problem itself is finished. There is sometimes, of 
necessity, a lapse between such projects, when the teacher 
must revert to the old method of spelling assignments, 
which seem merely imposed tasks, unless she has foreseen 
this and made provision for it. It is at such times that the 
pupils’ enthusiasm and determination lag and the habit 
of concentration, which is so essential, is in danger of being 
broken down. 

A series of spelling lessons in a fourth grade, which were 
planned to meet such emergencies, proved to be of great 
interest to the children. 

Each pupil was given a sheet of colored cardboard and 
a half sheet of composition paper. It was explained that 
they could select at home any picture advertisement and 
paste it upon the cardboard. A story about this picture, 
to contain not over ten sentences, was to be written on the 
half sheet of paper, and this pasted directly under the 
picture. Ten words in this story were to be underlined, 
five difficult and five simple ones. Each pupil would have 
a chance to teach the lesson to the class from the selection 
which had been made. 

The next day the whole school of twenty-five pupils came 
into the room with neatly made sheets. These, when hung 
about the room, made a very attractive display, for colored 
advertisement pictures had been used by nearly every pupil. 

When the spelling time came, the class decided that the 
members should have their chance to teach from their sheet 
in alphabetical order. So Mary Alger found her sheet, 
came before the class, showed the picture she had selected, 
and read them her story. She had chosen a “Jello” 

-picture and had written this story. 


“Last Saturday my sister had a birthday party. Five 
little girls came in their gingham dresses. We played 
several games out in the orchard. My mother served a 
good lunch of sandwiches, cocoa, jello, and crackers. I 
helped my mother wait on them. She said that I made 
a very good maid.” 


Saturday served 
birthday sandwiches 
their crackers 
gingham made 
orchard maid 


The teacher had written on the board these guide words: 


I Write. II Classoral. 
IV Class write. 


III Erase. 
V Game. 


Mary first wrote the word on the board. With a little 
help from the teacher it was written again, divided into 
syllables. She had the class look at it carefully, and then 
spell it in concert. After she had erased it, she called on 
different ones to stand and spell it. The class was then 
directed by her to write the word three times, spelling 
aloud as they wrote. Each word was taken up in this 
way. 

When all the words had been studied, she had them play 
the“ Guessing Game,” the children spelling the word of 
which she was thinking. These words were written as a 
test at the beginning of the next spelling lesson. 

With help from the teacher at first, the pupils were soon 
able to carry on this program very well alone. With 
some of the slower pupils as teachers, their lists of words 
had to be reduced to eight or sometimes six. 

Since such lessons could be left and then picked up again 
at any time, they served us well, for as soon as another 
project was under way, these lessons were dropped for 
those of immediate use. When these “emergency lessons” 
were resumed, the pupils went back to them with the same 
enthusiasm which they had shown at first. . 
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The Pein Story, Summarized with 


Scissors and Paste 
Nelle Norvell 


OVEMBER, it seems, excels all other months in its 
supply of really true stories concern‘ng our own 
people and country and, through our historical 

associations, touching upon the manners and customs of 
other peoples and countries. 

Indeed there comes a time — sometimes even in advanced 
primary grades — when the really true story, or at least 
one founded on a historical fact, is very much in demand, 
especially among boys. This is due, perhaps, either to a 
reaction of a surplus of fairy stories, myths and fables used 
in the home, kindergarten or lower grades, or that they 
are reaching a stage where they wish to sort out the real 
from their previous rather unreal existences. 

In October, the stories of Columbus and his life — full of 
apparent failures which proved to be successful enterprises 
to coming generations — were received with most en- 
thusiastic interest. The study of the queer red people 
that he found on the islands, their customs and how they 
received their name followed as a natural sequence. 

At this time the sand-table was brought into use and 
with real wigwams, Indian dolls, etc., a clear conception 
of Indian life was given. Posters, drawings, borders and 
booklets were made also at this time. Poems were memo- 
rized and stories told. In fact, it is well to present the 
large part of the material on the Indians in the study of the 
life of the Pilgrims, having meanwhile sufficient information 
of the Indians so that a connection may easily and quickly 
be made later between them and the early settlers. 

The story of the Pilgrims was taken up first as a series of 
language lessons. Booklets with appropriate covers were 
made. The stories or discussions were given orally, in 
class, by the teacher, with any contributions the pupils 
were able to make. The stories or events were written in 
a few sentences, corrected, and copied in the booklet, with 
an illustration, cut or drawn. 

All the information concerning the Pilgrims may be 
presented in language simple enough and with comparisons 
plentiful enough, that even small children may grasp it. 
However, it is not necessary to use such simple language as 
many primary teachers seem t9 think. Children soon 
become accustomed to a large word and learn its meaning 
from the context. If they do not understand, they will 
inquire, providing there is the proper relation between the 
teacher and pupil, thus adding a new word, or at least a new 
meaning, to their vocabulary. 

We began our series of discussions with England. We 
noted the fact that England is a small country in com- 
parison with our own, and that it contains many large 
cities, into which most of its numerous population is 
crowded. We also considered the fact that England has 
a king, who is not elected as is our president, but inherits 
his position; and also that the king had more power than 
our president. He even had the power, and used it, to 
require his subjects to attend any church he might prefer, 
regardless of their choice. 








A little band of people did not think the king should 
have this power, so they decided to go away from England, 
to some country where they might have some views of their 
own. For this reason they were soon called “Pilgrims,” or 
“Travelers.”” So they went to Holland. The Dutch 
people were very kind to them and they could worship as 
they pleased; but soon they discovered that their children 
were becoming very like the Dutch children, speaking their 
language and taking up their customs. Once again they 
decided to move — this time to the new country, so much 
talked about, across the seas — America. 

The story of their voyage, with its discomforts, their 
new homes, the trials of the first year, the kindness and 
help of some of the Indians, all follow easily. This leads 
up to the second year, with its abundant crops, suggesting 
a period of Thanksgiving and a feast, to which the Indians 
were invited. The preparation of the feast, the games, and 
the religious services were all of interest to the Indians. 
Above all, their spirit of Thanksgiving to God, who had 
brought them through their perils, was kept uppermost in 
the minds of the children. They therefore more easily 
understood the significance of our own Thanksgiving Day 
and why, each year, a day was set aside by the President 
for thanksgiving. 

The spirit of the occasion was again emphasized rather 
than the feast. The dinner should be a symbol of the 
feeling of good fellowship for relatives and friends; or, 
better still, for the poor and needy, rather than the main 
object of the occasion. 

After this series of lessons, the art work, which was 
really a summary or review of the month’s work, was 
taken up. First we procured a large piece of black cambric, 
at least 36 x 72 inches, which we fastened to the wall with 
the dull finish side out. 

Pictures of English cities, groups of buildings, etc., had 
been procured and were now examined and discussed. 
From thin white typewriting paper the children then cut 
outlines of cities, showing a church spire, or a tower, here 
and there. Those obtaining the best results were allowed 
to paste them in the right-hand corner of the cloth. Care 
was used here, as in all parts of the poster, to obtain the 
proper perspective, by arranging the larger objects near 
the bottom and gradually decreasing toward the top. 
The ragged shore line was next cut and pasted into place. 
A ship or two, and a few lines of water, proclaimed England 
a commercial country. The letters comprising the word, 
“England,” were cut rather small, as were all these objects, 
since we wished the main center of interest to be in America 
rather than in England or Holland. 

The work on England occupied our time during the art 
period of one day. The next day we reviewed the — 
learned about Holland. Numerous pictures of Holla 
the houses, the people, wooden shoes, ducks, storks aod 
boats were in evidence for inspection. The class were again 
given scissors and paper and were allowed to cut the objects 
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that most appealed to them. Again we observed the size 
of the objects before placing them. 

All these objects, including the word “Holland,” were 
cut slightly larger than “England.” 

The third day was spent in a review of Pilgrim stories 
and cutting the’objects representing them. Again pictures 
were used, including those of the Mayflower, the log houses, 
and the Pilgrims — men, women and children. When all 
of these objects were in place, even the Plymouth Rock, 
with the date, the word “Pilgrims” completed this part 
of the poster. 

The last day — the day for the Indian work — for some 
reason proved the most interesting of all; perhaps because 
we had gone into the study more in detail. Here all sorts 
of ideas were suggested, and as each one was allowed to 
carry out his own idea, we had everything suggestive, 
even turkeys and deer, filled with arrows of skillful Indian 
hunters. Only one youngster, more ambitious than his 
fellows, was disappointed because he struggled in vain to 
depict, even to his own satisfaction, the deer that had 
fallen with the fateful arrow in his heart and his four feet 
sticking straight up. 

The word “Indian” was cut of a size to correspond to 
the word “Pilgrim.” The words “ America” and “Thanks- 
giving”’ were next given the place of honor, both as to size 
and position. 

Almost everyone expressed himself satisfied with the 
result, and each felt as though it were his own work, because 
rach one had done some part of it. Those who were not 
so skilful could cut trees, at least, or perhaps a campfire 
oracanoe. They felt not at all left out, nor were they at 
all stinting in their praise of the more clever fingers which 
fashioned deer or turkeys or Indian braves. It may be 
also noted that some of these slower ones placed themselves 
in the class with the better workers before the end of the 
year. 

It is good to have some things belong to the room or to 
the class rather than all individual work. It develops a 
spirit of unselfishness in that they wish themselves repre- 
sented by the best possible work — no matter who does it. 
Also it affords a chance, without unfavorable criticism, for 
comparison of work, and often brings about improvement. 


’ 
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Our Thanksgiving poster proved so popular that we 
found a place for it below the blackboard and kept it in the 
room during the entire year. At the end of the year, after 
a little brushing up and repasting, it appeared in the 
annual Art Exhibition, seemingly little the worse for the 
wear. Later still, it even immortalized itself by having 
its picture made — much to the delight of the originators. 


A Thanksgiving Party 
L. M. Morrison 
During the language period, one day, the children dis- 
cussed Hallowe’en parties they had attended. A desire 
was expressed to have a Thanksgiving party. The following 
is an outline of the procedure: 


I Of what do our mothers think when they are preparing 
for a party? 

1 Guests — 3B children invited. 

2 Invitations — Each child wrote an invitation and 
found he could not form statements or ques- 
tions. Children had to learn 

a To form statements. 
b To form questions. 
c To spell words. 
d To spell months, days, also abbreviations 
of months. 
e To begin and end a letter. 
3 Refreshments — (Committee named 
Had to find out 
a Amount of popcorn needed. 
b Number of popcorn crisps needed. 
c Number of popcorn crisps in a package. 
d Cost of popcorn crisps per package. 


WriTinG — Invitations, programs, place-cards. 

READING —- Plays and stories. 

Art — Decorating programs, place-cards, making baskets. 

Music — Learning Thanksgiving songs. 

ConsTRUCTIVE WorK — Guns, cannon, Pilgrim cos- 
tumes, baskets. 
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November Program, with Projects, for First and 


Second Grades 


Mary V. Myers 


Central Thought 


Appreciation and Gratitude 


Topics 
1 Home life — Location, street, house, number; father, 
mother, baby 
2 Indian homes— Contrast homes, father, mother, 
baby 


3 Holland — Homes and life 
4 Thanksgiving 


Stories 


Squirrel stories that portray thrift or preparation for 
winter 

Baby Hiawatha 

Old Woman and Pig 

The Big Red Apple — Kate Whiting Patch 

How Patty Gave Thanks — Poulsson 

A Good Thanksgiving — Marian Douglas 


Memory Gems 


The Wonderful World — W. B. Rands 

Bed in Summer — R. L. Stevenson 

Baby — George Macdonald 

Happy Thoughts — R. L. Stevenson 

Birdie with a Yellow Bill — Stevenson 

“The earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness thereof’? — The 
Bible 


Pictures 


Plowing — Rosa Bonheur 

The Sower — Miltet (Perry Pictures Company) 
Reaping (Perry Pictures Company) 
Threshing (Perry Pictures Company) 

Mill (Perry Pictures Company) 

Baker (Perry Pictures Company) 

Domestic Animals (Perry Pictures Company) 
Elsie Churning — Millet 

Washing Day 

Indians 

Hiawatha 

Baby 


Songs 


Baby Bunting — Mother Goose Songs — Ethel Crownin- 
shield 

Bean Porridge — Mother Goose Songs — Ethel Crownin- 
shield 

Old Woman Under the Hill — Mother Goose Songs —Ethel 
Crowninshield 

Song of Seasons — Alys Bently 

Ten Little Indians ; 

The Way We Wash (Tune, “Mulberry Bush’’) 

Let Us Chase the Squirrels — William Stecher 

Dolly’s Washing 

Duck and Turkey 

Jack Frost — Alys Bently 

Learning to Sew — Progressive Music Reader, Book I 


» 


Song Games Me 


\ 


The Farmer in the Dell (Domestic animals) 
Little Boy Blue 

Polly, Fut the Kettle On 

The Leaves — Primary Education, October, 1919 


Dramatization 


Little Red Hen 
Bo-Peep 

Boy Blue 

Activities of the farm 


Games 


Farmer and Pumpkins. Two rows of pumpkins. A 
farmer for each row. The farmer taps the pumpkins, to 
see if ripe, takes the child by the hands and drags him to 
his wagon. (Child walks with bent knees.) The farmer 
who gets all his pumpkins to the wagon first wins the game. 

Hide and Seek 

I Spy 

Jack Frost — Story Plays — Rebecca Stoneroad 

Relay Race 

Indians and Brownies 


Projects Arising 


1 Construction on the sand-table. A forest, wigwam, 
nuts (study of nuts collected by the children). 

Dress dolls in Indian costumes. 

Collect Indian relics and display. 

2 Farm project. Study of shelter, food, clothing, how 
obtained and provided. j 

On sand-table construct a house, barn, wind-mill. Stock 
with domestic animals in celluloid. Let the work, as far 
as possible, be the pupils’ own ideas worked out. Lead 
them to suggest and let them construct. 

3 Trace milk to its source. Experiment with milk, 
cream; churn and weigh butter. Cheese, buttermilk, whey. 

4 Seeds, wheat, corn, meal, flour, how produced. 

5 Food, its source. What the farmer does for us. 
Farmer, miller, baker, bread we eat. 

For what are we thankful? Whom shall we thank? 


Experiments 


Place a quart bottle of milk on a shelf or table in the 
schoolroom where the children may observe the cream 
seperate and rise to the top of the milk. Skim the cream 
from the milk. Convert the sour milk to cheese, by placing 
the bottle near the heater, turning the bottle frequently, 
so that the milk may be uniformly heated. Let the 
children watch the cheese rise to the top of the whey. 
Let them recite ‘Little Miss Muffet,” pointing out to them 
which is curds and which is whey. Turn the cheese into 
a white cheesecloth bag and hang up to drain. Let the 
children churn the cream into butter. If a tiny churn is 
not obtainable, let them shake it in a bottle. Separate the 
butter from the buttermilk, and put in a bit of salt. Let 
the children weigh the butter and the cheese on small 
scales. 


The Thanksgiving Party 


I The Butter that Ruth Ate 
Source of Butter and Cheese 
A Reading and Language Project 


This is the (picture of) butter that Ruth ate. 

This is the (picture of) cream that made the butter that 
Ruth ate. ; 

This is the (picture of) milk that gave the cream that 
made the butter that Ruth ate. 

This is the (picture of) cow that gave the milk that gave 
the cream that made the butter that Ruth ate. 
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This is the (picture of) clover that fed the cow that gave 
the milk that gave the cream that made the butter 
that Ruth ate. 


II The Bread that Jack Ate 
Source of Bread 
A Reading and Language Project 

This is the (picture of) bread that Jack ate. 

This is the (picture of) baker who baked the bread that 
Jack ate. 

This is the (picture of) mill that grouad the wheat that 
made the bread that Jack ate. 

This is the (picture of) farmer who sowed the wheat that 
made the bread that Jack ate. 

These are the (picture of) horses that plowed the field, 
that gave the wheat for the farmer to sow, for the 
mill to grind, for the baker to bake the bread that 
Jack ate. 


Occupational Projects Preparatory to the Thanks- 
giving Party 


1 Trace, color and cut out autumn leaves. Cut two 
tiny slits in each leaf. Through these slits fasten the leaves 
upon small twigs and branches. Setting these branches 
upright upon the sand-table furnishes very pretty forestry; 
they are also pretty hung up for schoolroom decorations. 


2 Take plain white pencil tablet paper, cut square about 
6x6 inches. Fold a one-inch hem, notch the folded edge 
of the hem with scissors, unfold; the small napkin has the 
appearance of hemstitching. 


3 From a 6x6 inch heavy brown or gray paper, cut a 
circle for a plate. Deccrate a border around the edge with 
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either a stamping outfit or from colored paper cut out small, 
or with colored crayons stencil apples io the border. 


4 From light-weight cardboard cut out knives, forks 
and spoons. 


5 With stamping outfit print, or with pencil or pen write, 
this simple invitation to send to parents, teachers and 
principals: 


“Come to our party” 
Room I 
11-24-21 2.30-3.30 P.M. 
6 Now we are ready for the party. Each pupil and 
guest is provided with a crepe paper cap, made in sch pol, 
a plate, napkin, knife and fork: 


“A wee pat of butter, 
A wee pat of cheese, 
A wee dip of buttermilk, 
We children made these.” 


The children recite the above rhyme as a toast to the 
guests. To. this luncheon is added wafers, nuts and an 
apple. Some form of “Thank you,” is recited by the 
children and the feast begins. 

The story entitled “The Feast,” by Laura Richards, in 
the “Golden Windows and Other Stories,” is very appropri- 
ate to be told by the teacher on this occasion. A few songs, 
Stories, and rhymes from the November pregram may be 
told by the children for the entertainment of the guests; 
also some able readers in the class may read from the 
blackboard the story of the “Butter that Ruth Ate” and 
the story of the “Bread that Jack Ate.” 


| 
| 
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Project for First and Second Grades 


Miss Joe Parker 
(This Project has been successfully worked out in one of the first grades of the Bemidji, Minn., Public Schools) 


A Thanksgiving project connecting Indian life and the 
life of the early whites. Sand-table, etc. 


Purpose of Project 


To teach about Thanksgiving and thus introduce Indian 
life and habits. 


Time of Project 


Beginning four weeks bef re and ending the Wednesday 
before Thanksgiving. 


Working of Project 
I Introduction to Children 


Note Usually the teacher will have to introduce the project at 
this time of the year. Later the children might suggest working out 
a certain project. 


II First Week — First Day 

1 Music Period. Introduce Indian song. ‘Cur song 
to-day is ‘Little Indian Baby.’” (Selected.) 

“What: is an Indian baby? Would it be just like your 
little baby brother or sister? Listen while I sing —’’ 
Sing the song and teach it. 

2 Conversation at language period. Begin talk of song 
they learned, or sing it over again, if necessary. Talk again 
of Indians, as, ‘How many here ever saw an Indian? Are 
they like you? How are they different? Tell us about 
the one you saw, John. Do they live the same way we do? 
In what kind of houses do they live? Did you ever make a 
wigwam and play Indian?” 

Note Here teacher may sketch picture of a wigwam on the board, 
to give the idea. 


“What kind of clothing do Indians wear? What kind 
of shoes?” etc. 

3 Story Hour Period. Read or tell an Indian story 
to. the children; i.e., “ Forest Rover,” page 93, “Story Hour 
Reader,” Book I. (This story is good to give review of 
Indian clothing.) 

4 Assignment for next day. Have the children bring 
to school any Indian curios, souvenirs, etc., that they 
happen to have. 


III Second Day 

1 Conversation Period. Discuss the things that the 
children brought from home. Ask leading questions, as, 
“Do Indians have cities and towns like ours?” or “ Where 
do they live?” 


Note Arouse interest and enthusiasm by suggestions and questions 
and encourage much free discussion and suggestions from children. 


_Continue conversation, as, “We cannot go to an Indian 
village now, but I wonder how we could have one right here 
In our room.” 


Nore It will probably be suggested by the children without the 
teacher supplying any further suggestions, that they could build one 
on the sand-table. 


2 Assignment. “Children, think how our Indian village 
should be made, and to-night ask your father and mother 
about the way the Indians live, and then tell us to-morrow 
how we could build our sand-table into an Indian village. 
We shall follow the best plan.” (Explain méaning of plan.) 

3 Music Period. Review of “Indian Baby” song. 


IV Third Day : 

~1 Music Period. Connect with previous experience of 
child in conversation, counting part of “Ten Little Indian 
Boys,” page 21, Hollis Dann, First Year Music. 


2 Conversation Period. Discuss plans for sand-table 
Indian village. Write on board suggestions. Ground (hills 
and valleys), trees (various kinds), lake (how made), 
wigwams, animals (in the woods). Why animals? (to be 
hunted by Indians to eat); log house (lead to house of 
white man and his connection with the Indians). Jmpor- 
tant to project. 

3 Story Hour Time. Tell story of Pilgrims and Indians 
at first. Explain fully to children how Indians and white 
men became friends, the different ways of living, cultivation 
of corn, etc. 


V_ Fourth Day 

1 Real work begun. Sand-table preparations being 
made. 

2 Meeting called to decide how to make lake. 
over blue paper decided upon.) 

3 Music review. 

4 Conversation. Sand-table needs. 

5 Construction. Trees, paper folding and cutting, and 
coloring. (Twigs of trees also used.) 

6 Assignment. Bring Indian stories to tell to all of us 
to-morrow. 


(Glass 


VI Fifth Day 

1 Continue sand-table work. 

Setting for village. Best construction work used, 7.e., best 
trees, etc. (This gives children an aim or goal to work for.) 

2 Story Hour and Music. Children tell Indian stories. 
Talk about them and discuss. 


VII Second Week — First Day 
1 Conversation. “This is the month of November, 
children; who knows what great day we have this month? 
Yes, we have Thanksgiving Day this month.” Talk on 
of Thanksgiving Day and let children explain it, if they can. 
Origin, etc. Suggest that if they could finish their Indian 
village by that time they might invite their mothers to a 
Thanksgiving program. (Vote on this.) Talk more of 
this plan. Decide what to do. How to entertain our 
mothers. 
2 Conversation. “Did you ever see a play? I think 
a Thanksgiving play would be fine, don’t you? How many 
would like to help with the play? 
3 Introduce play. 
a Read it to them. 
b Give play synopsis. 
c Choose characters. 


Play — The Thanksgiving Invitation 
SCENE 
Indian Camp. 
Tree with swing for doll pappoose. Two wigwams. A play fire 
(red paper). 


CHARACTERS 
Chief Massasoit. Ten Indian Youths. Other Indian warriors 
and girls. Messenger of white people. Pilgrims. 


PROPERTIES OF DRESS 
Indians dressed in Indian garb. Headgear made by children 
during school. Play weapons, tomahawks, etc. (made at free 
work period). 
Whites dress in Puritan garb. White caps, collars and cufis, 
(made at school), 


PLAY PROPER 


(Enter Indians, in line, with chief in the lead. Dance 
about fire in Indian fashion and sing. 
136, ‘“‘ Progressive Manual,” Vol. I) 


“Indian Song,” page 
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(After the song they sit in semi-circle, with Chief in the 
center.) 


Chief (stands, looks off in distance) 
that I see coming our way? © 

First Warrior (running to side to see) 
white friends, my Chief. 

White Messenger (enters and comes before the Chief) I 
bring a message from my people to the east. They send for 
you, Chief Massasoit, and your people, to come and feast 
on our first Thanksgiving Day. 

Chief Did you hear, my people? 

Indians Yes, my Chief. 

Chief How many will go? 

Indians Iwill! Iwill! (£tc.) 

Chief Let us see how many boys we have. 


My people, who is it 


It is one of our 


(Here ten boys stand up in front and sing “Ten Little 


Indian Boys.’’) 
Messenger I shall say that you will come, then? My 
people will come for you. (Exit.) 
Chief Ready, my hunters and warriors, we must be off 
to the hunt. 
First Warrior 
Second Warrior 
the whites. 
Third Warrior To the Thanksgiving feast! 
Chief (rising) Come! 


We will hunt wild game. 
We will take our game as presents to 


(Indians sing and play, “‘ A-hunting We Will Go,” page 88, 
Hollis Dann, First Year Music Course. (Exit Indians.) 


(Enter Pilgrims. Sing “We are Busy Little Pilgrims” — 


Selected.) 
(Enter First Warrior.) 


First Warrior Who are you? ; 
First Pilgrim “We are your Pilgrim friends. 


(Pilgrims sing “The First Thanksgiving Day,’ page 67, 
Riley and Gaynor, No. 2.) 

(Indian music heard.) 

(Enter Indians. Sing and do Indian Dance, “Come, Let’s 
Play We’re Indians.” 

(Dance around Pilgrims, wigwams and fire. At end of 


dance Indians stand on one side and Pilgrims on opposite side.) 


First Pilgrim See pappoose in the tree. (Points to place 
where Indian doll baby is hanging in its swing bed. Pilgrims 
sing first verse of “Little Indian Baby.’’) 


(Indians then sing second verse of “Little Indian Baby.” 
Indian girl takes pappoose down and Indians go down front 
and sing, “ Lullaby from Hiawatha,” from “ Dramatic Games 

and Dances.’’) 


Second Pilgrim Come, let’s be off to our Thanksgiving 
feast. Thanksgiving! Hurrah! 

Whites Hurrah! Hurrah! for our first Thanksgiving! 

Indians And Hurrah! Hurrah! for our Thanksgiving 
invitation! 


(All exit as “Indian Rhythm,” from “ Rhythm for Kinder- 
gartners,”’ is played.) 


Subjects Connected with the Project . 


I Music 
1 Little Indian Baby — Selected. 
2 Little Pilgrim — Modern Music Series. 
3 A Child’s Thanksgiving — Modern Music Series. 
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4 A-Hunting We Will Go — Hollis Dann Music Course, 
First Year. 

5 Lullaby from Hiawatha — Dramatic Games and Dances. 

6 Feather Game — Riley and Guynor, No. 2 

7 First Thanksgiving Day — Riley and Gaynor, No. 2. 

8 Mr. Duck and Mr. Turkey — Small Songs for Small 
Singers, page 40. : 

9 Indian Song — Progressive Manual, Vol. I. 

10 Ten Little Indians — Hollis Dann, First Year Music. 


If Reading 
1 Doll’s Thanksgiving Party — Elson Primary School 
Reader, p. 128. 
2 Thanksgiving Story — Kindergarten Stories and Morn- 
ing Talks. 
3 Peggy’s Thanksgiving Visitor — Stories for Kinder- 
garten and Home. 
4 An Indian Boy’s Pet — Children’s Classics in Dramatic 
Form. 
5 Forest Rover — Story Hour, Book I, p. 93. 
6 Ten Little Indians — Kendall Primer. 
7 Booklets made by children. 
a Indian Booklet. 
b Thanksgiving Booklet. 


Note Made by cutting and mounting pictures, then making 
a sentence about each as, Picture of Indian — “This is an Indian.”’ 
Moccasins—‘These are hisshoes.” Turkey—“This is a turkey,” etc. 


8 Sight Reading from Board, i.e., Sing an Indian Song; 
Dance like an Indian; etc. 


_— 
— 
_ 


Construction Work 

Making wigwams for sand-table. 

Making trees for sand-table. 

Making canoes for sand-table. 

Making animals for sand-table. 

Making paper Indians for sand-table. 
Making Indian head-dresses for play. 

Make Pilgrim caps, collars, cuffs and aprons. 
Make Indian border. 

Cut turkeys, etc. 


OConoaurh WNW 


IV Drawing 
Draw Indians, 
Draw Pilgrims. 
Draw animals hunted in woods. 
Draw scene with canoes on lake. 
Draw something on sand-table. 
Draw three things Indians wear, different from our 
clothing. 
7 Draw an Indian house. 
8 Draw Mr. Duck and Mr. Turkey. 
9 Draw Indian baby in tree. 


Om r Wh 


V_ Free Work 

Log houses for sand-table. 

Birch canoes. 

Bottle Indian and Puritan dolls. 
Wigwam for play. 

Weapons for hunting, tomahawks, etc. 
Make Indian blankets, etc. 

Costumes for play. 


IQ oP GW De 


VI Story Hour 

1 The First Thanksgiving Day — Story Hour. 

2 A Boston Thanksgiving Story — P. 93, “In the Child’s 
World,” by Poulsson. 

3 The First Thanksgiving — P. 154, “Tell Me Another 
~—— by Bailey. 

Simple Sketch of Indian life from “Hiawatha.” 
5 Forest Rover — P. 93, Story Hour, Book I. 
6 Indian Legends. 


VIL Writing. Spelling 
1 In Reading Booklets. 








+ 
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2 On Board. 

3 List of Words. 
Indians, Thanksgiving, Pilgrims, wigwam, trees, 
fire, log house, hunt, animals, first, woods, papoose, 
bead belt, feather, etc. 


4 Write invitations to mothers. 
5 Write play programs. 


VIII Conversation 
1 Of play. 
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Of sand-table. 

Of Thanksgiving. 

Of life of Indians. 

Of early life of Pilgrims. 
Suggestions. 

Free discussion. 


“IO Ot Co bo 


GENERAL Note Teacher’s aim in this project is to develop child 
and give him a responsibility and an aim. The child’s initiative and 
originality are welcomed and suggestions are used. The plan was 
first firmly in mind of teacher, but this plan was subject to change by 
the children. This is the children’s project, not the teacher’s. 


A November Project 


Annie E. Dakin 
Principal of Cora B. Whitney Primary School, Bennington, Vt. 


S a means of preparation for a good old-fashioned 
Thanksgiving, this theme brings splendid results, 
furnishing material for the month in nature, language, 

reading, number, drawing, music and occupation lessons. 

Having observed Nature’s preparation for winter and 
that done in our homes, discuss life on the farms at this 
season. Talks on harvest of hay, grain, fruit and vegetables 
— their use in winter for man and animals. 

Banking houses; fall rains to fill streams for animals’ 
use in winter; making barns warm; Nature’s winter coat 
for all animals, etc. 

These, with a good story, such as, “The Big Red Apple,” 
from Carolyn Bailey’s “Children’s Hour,” brings the 
Thankful Time, suggesting lessons on things for which we 
are thankful — Thanksgiving Day and how we are planning 
to spend it. 

Talk of how one family spent their Thanksgiving, and 
the song, “Over the River and Through the Wood.” 
Build up the theme on sand-table — or any table — by 
covering same with cotton for snow; place branches or 
twigs in center of table for “ woods’’; a bridge of building 
blocks over a strip of silver paper for “river” on one side 
of woods. Make sleigh of stiff paper or cardboard, with a 
toy horse for “Dapple Gray.” Dress a number of dolls 
for family; place in sleigh, which is just about to go on to 
bridge. 

On other side of woods construct a miniature farm from 
paper, or blocks, with animals from Noah’s Ark or of paper. 

Have wide barnyard gate and house a little beyond barn. 

A box sleigh may be made from any desired strip of 
pasteboard, folded high in front, medium on sides and 
back. Cut runners from pattern and paste on sides of 
sleigh; attach thills to sleigh and horse. Make harness 
of flat shoe-string, whip lash of round shoe-string. 

Preparing the sand-table and dressing the dolls furnishes 
hand work for a number of days, posites making song more 
real. 


To Play the Game 


Use the kindergarten chairs, or if in grades use seats for 
sleigh; teacher’s chair makes a fine horse; reins are knit 
by the children, also whip-lash, which is attached to pointer 
(use rope if no knitting is available). Arrange school into 
one large family, that all may be in the game. Have older 
boy and girl for parents, next older for big brothers and 
sisters, who help care for the little ones. The older boy 
helps father with the sleigh and horse. 

When all are in the sleigh, let them sing the song as they 
ride along, acting out thoughts suggested by words, with 
lusty “Hurrah for the fun,” etc. 


Even the most diffident will sing at this time. 

Arriving at the farm, older ones assist the large family 
to alight, greet Grandmother, who is the teacher, first time 
game is played. Choose different pupils each time that 


all may get lessons in hospitality, and doing honors to 
hostess. 

After greetings are over, older girls help Grandmother 
in arranging table, etc., which furnishes many lessons in 
good housekeeping and food values. 


Older boys assist Father and Grandfather in caring for 
horse, learning good lessons in kindness to animals, care, 
water, feed, etc. 


When all are seated at table, have them say or sing the 
poem “Thank Thee.” 


A good dinner is made from pictures of foods cut from 
magazines, placed on the table. The children enjoy 
calling for what they like, as, “Please may I have some 
turkey,” or “Pass the potatoes, please,” which brings 
their table manners well into play. 


If older pupils play the game, have names of food printed 
in fair-sized type and placed on table, which is excellent 
in learning names in menu reading. 

After dinner, another good lesson in housekeeping and 
helpfulness in clearing the table, putting away things, etc. 

Then all resort to the living-room, which is the circle or 
desks, and Grandmother tells a story, as do any others who 
may have one to tell. This may be made into an effective 
reading lesson, as children will love to read Grandmother 
a story. 

If she plays she is a bit hard of hearing, it will incite 
clearer articulation and more careful pronunciation on part 
of reader. 

Or this period may be used to advantage for conversation 
lessons (a visit with Grandmother), talk of what they have 
been doing this fall; how they spent their summer; their 
school; their visit to the fair or possibly a circus; any 
theme that suggests easy manner, original thought and good 
English. 

Smaller children will love to tell what they saw as they 
were coming to the farm. Let them draw pictures of 
same, and illustrate what they had for. dinner. This 
furnishes occupation of which they never tire. 

The visit takes one whole day, being worked out in 
some way during every period. In music lesson, for 
nstance, children will love to sing their school songs for 
Grandma, either in concert, solo or duets. Any device 
for voice blending, rhythm, etc. 

At close of day’s session, they all get into sleigh, returning 
in time for regular dismissal. The grandmother returns 
to be teacher, to bid a crowd of happy children ‘“Good- 
night!” 


Thank Thee 


Thank Thee for the world so sweet, 
Thank Thee for the food we eat; 

Thank Thee for the birds that sing, 
Thank Thee, God — for everything. 


(Continued on page 599) 
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Pilgrim Sand Table 


Historical Projects for 
the Primary Grades 


H. N. Lemert and E. Kidwell 


Indian and Pilgrim Project 


Part Il 


I Topic — The Pilgrim 
A History 
1 Their life in England and Holland 
2 Their voyage and landing 
3 Pioneer life 


a Shelter 
6b Clothing 
c Food 
B_ Social Experience 
1 The Home 
a@ Food 
6 Shelter 
¢ Clothing 


2 The Community 
a Public Workers 


(1) Letter carriers 
(2) Policemen 
(3) Fire Department 

b Schools 

¢ Churches 

3 The Farm 
@ Animals 
6 Products 


¢ Its relation to their life 
C Art 
1 Drawing of Pilgrims (start with back view) 
Rub straight horizontal lines for hat brim, 
vertical lines for crown of hat and hair, outline 
square for white collar, then rub vertical] lines 
for coat, add short knickerbockers.. Make one 
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straight, line for legs and fill out each side; make 
V. shaped feet 
Drawing of log cabins, trees and landscapes. 
Free drawing by children, suggested to them by 
pictures in the room 
3 Drawing the Turkey 
Rub a round ball, follow the line of the ball up 
and slightly backward to make neck. Add 
small round ball for head. Start the tail almost 
straight up from the neck, making the feathers 
shorter as they near the lower- edge of the body. 
With a curved line, let the wing swing down to 
mett the tail. Add the bill and feet and the 
turkey is complete. (See illustration) 


to 


D Hand Work 


1. Cutting of Pilgrims from wood 
2 Braiding of rags and sewing of rugs (if possible 
rags should be dyed by children with juice o 
poke-berries or other wild berries) 
3 Building of log cabins, furniture, cradle, fireplace,f 
and spinning-wheel 
4 Binding reader 
Reading 
1 Readers made by children 
Sentences composed by children and written 
on board by teacher 
Topics 
Reasons for Leaving Home 
The Voyage 
The First Wash Day 
Building Homes 
Return of the Mayflower 
Sentences can be copied by children, or original 
sentences can be made. Best stories to be 


printed with rubber stamps by children. Leaves 
are then bound into a book 
F Geography 
Relief Map studied and Massachusetts Bay made on 
sand-table 


G Number Work; based on Pilgrim activities, e.g.: 
If a Pilgrim shot 4 wild turkeys and his neighbor 
shot 7, how many would they have? If a 
Pilgrim cut down 6 trees in one week, how many 
would he chop down in 3 weeks? 

H Nature Study 
Trip into the woods to gather material for log 
cabins and dyeing 

I Physical Education 

Examples 

Marching of Pilgrims to church 

Washing clothes 

Rowing boats 

Gathering nuts and berries 

Chopping wood 

Action stories for little boys 

1 Two Brass Kettles 

Pilgrim Stories 

History Stories for Primary Grades — Wayland 

Good Stories for Great Holidays — F. J. Olcott 

Colonial Children — Earl 

Pilgrims and Puritans — Moore and Nina 

Pilgrim Stories — Humphrey 

6 Stories sf Colonial Children — Pratt 
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3x" Spinning Wheel 
2% = Treadle 
' x i” 
Whee 1 iS) ° 
2t° Brace 
Sprvninc WHEEL Loc CABIN 
heel at point A. 1 Start-with base 18” x 15”. 
: iooet distaf at B. 2 Build sides of branches 10” bigh. 
3 Drill holes at 1, 2, 3, 4 and insert legs made of sucker sticks, 3 Build gable at front and back 4” higher and connect with ridge- 
4 Drill holes at 1, 2 in brace and insert back legs. pole. 1 : 
5 Attach treadle to brace, with small piece of leather. 4 Slant sticks from ridge-pole to sides to form roof. 
6 Attach treadle to wheel with string. 5 Make doors and windows, as desired; use leather for door hinges. 
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Chair B 
2" 3 Ladys Kere hief 
Cradle fo 4 k er 
i" 
Bettom of Cradle 
2i' 
$ 
Side of Cradle 
CHAIR CRADLE 

1 Cut on black lines. 1 Cut sides and bottom. 
2 Fold on dotted lines. 2 Cut ends; with rockers, as shown. 
3 Fold and paste figure B to form box. 3 Fit ends to bottom and paste. 
4 Fit in and paste to back and sides of Figure A to form seat. 4 Paste sides in place. 
5 For cretonne effect add small design. (Cut-outs for the Project on Page 577) 





















































HIS project arose in response to the need of our class for 
money to send to the orphans’ home as a Thanksgiving 
offering. In discussing ways and means of making 

money, the children suggested having a play. Through 
stories and pictures, the story of the first Thanksgiving 
was developed. Each day a part of the story was given, 
and blackboard drawings were used to illustrate it. To 
make it more real, it was based around a little girl’s home 
life whose name was Faith Atherton. The drawings used 
were crown, church, dikes, windmills, Dutch shoes, May- 
flower, cradle, Plymouth Rock, log cabins, Indians, corn, 
pumpkin, deer, in order given. These helped to clinch 
the story in the children’s minds. The children brought 
pictures from current magazines, also, and some of them 
pasted them in booklets and wrote sentences under them. 
After story had been told and re-told, we began playing it. 
First the characters needed were chosen and written on 
the board, in the order that they were to appear, as: 


Kinc — Robert J. 
Sotprers — Frank P. and Clyde M. 


Dutch and Pilgrim children were chosen in the same way. 
Different parts were then discussed, as: 

What the cruel King should say to his sldiers. 

What Mr. Atherton should say to his wife when he 
decided it was best for them to leave England. 

3 What the Holland children said when they first saw 
the Pilgrim boys and girls. 

4 What the Pilgrims said when they decided to go to 
America. 

5 Discussion of the long hard winter, the fall crop, 
God’s goodness, and the decision to have a Thanksgiving 
feast and invite their Indian friends. 

The play naturally divided itself into five acts. 

We found we needed several kinds of costumes. One 
boy took as his individual project the making of the King’s 
crown, and brought from home his mother’s cape for the 
royal robe. Soldier hats, swords, Pilgrim and Dutch caps, 
kerchiefs, aprons and Indian headdresses were made for 
the little actors and actresses. Beads of bright-colored 
beans, as well as wooden beads, were strung and worn by 
the children who were Indians. 

The time came to discuss whom we should ask, and it 
was finally agreed that the other two sections of the second 
grade should be favored. An admission fee of five cents was 
to be charged, since this was a money making project. The 
question of whether or not we should have tickets arose, 
and the children voted that we should. We then figured 
how many we should need and how large we must make 
them to get on the words: 


THANKSGIVING PLAY 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 2 O’cLOCK 
Admission 5 cents 


The size 3x 4 was chosen. Then we had to figure how 
many tickets could be made from a 9 x 12 sheet of card- 
board and how many sheets we should need. After the 
play more number work was enjoyed, the 5 X table being 
learned. . 

The outcome of this project was: 


-Numbers 


Knowledge of table 5. 
Practical measuring for costumes, tickets, etc. 
Practice in addition. 
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The Thanksgiving Project in Grade II of a 
Southern School 


(Miss) Jimmie Green 
Primary Supervisor, Palatka, Fla. 


Language 


Power to dramatize conversational lessons. 
Form of program for play. 


History 


Knowledge of history of country. 

Knowledge of Indians. 

Knowledge of Dutch. 

Knowledge of early settlers and appreciation of them. 


Reading 


Unit reading lessons from board on Indians, Dutch, 
Pilgrims. 


Hand Work 


Costumes of three types. 
Kiog’s crown. 

Swords, bows, arrows. 
Windmills and boats. 
Modeling Dutch shoes, etc. 
Indian headdress. 


Songs 


“Wooden Shoes.” 
“Folk Dance.” 
“We are Pilgrim Maidens.” 


Writing 
Children make tickets. 
Children made programs. 
Words added to vocabulary: 
Admission. 
Cast. 
Characters. 
Program. 


A spirit of helpfulness and sociability was created by 
this project. The children were proud of their success and 
asked to start a Christmas play. 





November 
Josephine Van D. Pease 


November’s misty curtain falls 
Over field and tree. 

Very many summer things 
Everywhere I see, 

Marching past me in a line, 
Broad awake they seem 

Every summer sleeper, now, 
Rising from his dream. 
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OVEMBER, though often classed as a melancholy 
month, is really full of bright, colorful events and 
objects, which may be easily utilized to make the 

schoolroom a source of real pleasure, as well as profit, to 
the eager minds ever on the lookout for that which shows 
signs of life and good cheer. Therefore, the teacher 
planned for November, to follow up the simple calendar 
made in October, with one a little more elaborate and re- 
quiring a bit more initiative as well as care. 

First, a design was stenciled on the blackboard and was 
drawn by one of the children at the noon intermission. 
When the others came in, they were at once interested, 
and wished to ask many questions, but were requested to 
keep them until the language period. We usually had a 
language lesson or two abgut the calendar before we had 
any artlessons. These lessons may be called conversational 
or development lessons, and are always of much profit and 
interest to all concerned — giving the teacher a chance to 
watch for intellectual development not so easily noticeable 
at other times. 

This particular lesson at once brought out the fact that 
the main object was the cornucopia. The children were 
much interested to know that it is “the horn of plenty,” or 
“emblem of abundance.” It was brought out that this 
emblem is symbolic of November because it is the harvest 
time when all products are gathered in for winter. 

Very soon they discovered that some of the objects 
shown in the design as pouring forth from the horn, were 
unfamiliar to them, since we really do not live in a land of 
plenty. Their questions regarding these objects were 
answered by those who had lived in other localities and who 
were familiar with fruits and vegetables not commonly 
grown in this semi-arid region. Next, suggestions were 
offered of products that were common to our own locality, 
which might be used as substitutes for the unfamiliar ones. 
Then there were offers to bring samples of the products 
grown here. These offers were gladly accepted and the 
teacher smiled happily next day at the array of sacks and 
pails of fruit and vegetables that covered her desk. Ske 
knew that the bright red beets, the orange carrots, brown 
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A Novel Calendar for November 


Nelle Norvell 


potatoes, and even the somewhat scrubby corn, the dwarfish 
pumpkins and some squashes would furnish interesting 
language and art lessons for days to come. Also the 
enthusiasm prompting these offerings meant much to her, 
for she was new to the community and she meant to turn 
both the enthusiasm and the objects to an account of real 
value. 

So, on the second day, the children found a piece of 
black cambric, about 27x36 inches, fastened to the wall, 
in a position easily accessible to all. Upon this had been 
stamped from the stencil a large square, divided into small 
squares, to provide space for the figures of the calendar. 

One child was given a white crayola and asked to trace 
the squares very carefully and very plainly. As this was 
considered a great privilege, it was always nicely done. 
The art period was then spent in cutting the figures from 
strips, to secure uniformity of height. Each row was 
assigned a certain number of figures to cut. The pupil 
of each row who succeeded in cutting his figures most 
nearly uniform as to size and shape was allowed to paste 
them into their proper space. Those who finished were 
permitted to work at cutting the large letters for the days 
of the week. 

Next, each one who had been making an honest effort 
was given bright orange paper, from which to cut the word 
“November.” This was a coveted task, as every child 
likes to handle bright-colored paper, and it was also con- 
sidered a very great honor to be allowed to paste the title 
on the calendar. Another diversion was to be allowed to 
cut from orange paper the “24” to indicate Thanksgiving 
Day.” 

It seems strange, but never during the entire school year 
did the class tire of this seemingly monotonous task of 
getting the figures in place. Usually, if the pasting work 
were not completed at closing time — and this sometimes 
happens, for only one at a time can paste to advantage — 
those whose work had been accepted very cheerfully 
volunteered to stay and await their turn. They were 
encouraged to do this, as the tiny figures were easily lost 
before the next day. 
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The next lesson became very interesting, for the children 
found the cornucopia already faStened temporarily in 
place by means of thumb tacks. It had been fashioned 
of orange paper by a careful worker, during his spare time, 
from a pattern made from a stencil. The lines were drawn 
with black crayola. This, the third lesson, was one in 
cutting some of the larger problems, such as the squashes 
and pumpkins, from the objects, each one cut from the 
same object. Usually these were cut from white paper, 
though sometimes the colored paper was used, if it seemed 
more effective. 

When each day’s lesson was completed, the cuttings were 
fastened to the blackboard at the front of the room, and 
the best, as to form and color, were selected by vote of the 
class, who by this time were good judges. Those selected 
were pinned temporarily into place on the calendar. These 
lessons were continued until it seemed we had a sufficient 
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number 2f objects to“arrange well in the space allotted 
and a range of color to include all of the primary colors. 
To accomplish this, we brought in a few fruits from the 
local market, and some bright colored leaves from the trees 
which grew along the river, some distance from the town. 

The next day was spent in a discussion of the final 
arrangement of the objects to produce the best effect of 
color and design. Then each object was carefully pasted 
into place. 

This calendar, when put up in its place on the mounting 
board always reserved for it, had before it for many days 
numerous enthusiastic admirers, including our class and 
visitors as well. 

The cambric was used for mounting purposes, instead of 
paper or cardboard, for the very good reasons that it folds 
easily, it does not break, and it also requires little space 
for storage if one wishes to preserve the work for future use. 


A Trio of Knitted Hats 


Ettie Epstein 


S this is the season of the year when millinery receives 
so much attention, we shall introduce a few millinery 
ideas in the schoolroom for the benefit of our old 

friend, Black Sambo. 

His wardrobe can hardly be considered complete unless 
we add a few hats to his slender stock of clothes. 

Three varieties of models have been chosen, which, if 
displayed on stands in the form of a Dolls’ Millinery Shop, 
should prove most fascinating, not only to the girls who 
are able to knit them, but also to teachers of young children 
desirous of introducing some novel apparatus for the 
number or language lesson. 

The first model is more of a Pierrot type, and is made in 
white wool, conical in shape, and finished off with three 
black woolly balls. 

Incidentally, girls will learn how to finish off the toe of 
a stocking, as the method of working is somewhat similar. 

The second model is worked on three needles in the usual 
way, and introduces a band of color, while the third one 
is knitted long and narrow and worn to hang down at_the 
back. 

Pierrot Hat 
Materials required 

Four bone needles, No. 7 

3-ply “White Heather” 

No. 51 White 

No. 52 Black 


Serre, 




















Cast on 38 stitches, arranging 19 on the first needle, 
9 on the second, and 10 on the third, and knit 8 rounds 
plain for the rolled-up edge. 

On the ninth round knit 1, take 2 together and knit 6. 
On the third needle knit 7, take 2 and knit 1. 

Continue knitting in this way, taking care to narrow 
after every three rounds, until about 10 stitches remain. 
Break off, leaving a long end of wool; thread a darning- 
needle and slip off the remaining stitches. Draw up and 
finish off securely with 2 or 3 stitches on the wrong side. 


To make the black balls, cut out a circle of cardboard 
about 1’’ in diameter, having-an inner circle in the center. 
Wind about 20 strands of black wool over evenly. Slip 
a thread of wool under these strands and tie loosely. 
Cut the wool at the circumference of the circle of cardboard 
and re-tie rather tightly. Make three balls black in this 
way and stitch on to the side of the hat. 


Knitted Hat 


(Fig. II) 
Materials required 
Four bone needles, No. 7 
3-ply Shetland Floss 
No. 51 White 
No. 418 Green 


Cast on 45 stitches in green and knit 14 rounds in the 
usual way for the rolled-up brim. 

Continue in white for 4 rounds and finish in green until 
there are 30 rounds altogether. Thread a darning-needle 
through all the stitches, draw up tightly and sew a woolly 
ball, made of green and white, into the space at the top 
of the hat. 

As this model lends itself to considerable variety of 
treatment, the following suggestions have been added for 
the guidance of teachers who prefer not to have all the 
models in the class turned out alike: 


First Variation —A Striped Effect 


Cast on 24 stitches, using two needles, and knit 7 lines, 
one line plain and one line purl. 

On the eighth line, join in a contrasting color, and knit 
3 lines to form the first stripe. Knit another 7 lines and 
work in the second stripe. Continue the pattern in this 
way for 50 lines, finishing with a stripe. Cast off, leaving 
a long end of wool and seam together. ~~ 
Finish off as for previous model. 
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Second Variation—Alternate Rings of Plain 
and Purl 


Cast on 45 stitches, using three needles, and 
knit 5 rounds in the usual way. For the sixth 
round hold the knitting so that the wrong side 
faces the worker, and knit 5 rounds again. Turn 
the work after every 5 rounds and continue until 
50 rounds have been knitted. 

Finish off in the usual way. 


Third Variation — A Ribbed Effect 


In order to obtain a ribbed effect, cast on 45 
stitches, knit 3 plain, 3 purl for 30 rounds, and 
finish off. 





Fourth Variation — Check Design 

Cast on 42 stitches, using three needles and knit 
4 rounds, 3 plain, 3 purl, then change to 4 rounds, 
3 purl, 3 plain. 

Continue with the pattern, until there are 32 
rounds, and finish off in the usual way. 


Knitted Hat 
(Fig. IIT) 


Cast on 32 stitches in black and knit 6 rounds. , APP Le 
Continue knitting 3 rounds in color followed by =, 
4 rounds, in black. When there are 5 colored : 
stripes, finish with 8 rounds in black. 

Draw up and attach a chain and woolly ball. The North Wind 

When the models are completed, arrange on dolls’ hat 
— made in the apres way: f " , So strong and full of fun: 

se wooden button molds in two sizes, large ones for Sid: cola Ain léenee deem treme dhe eee 


the stands and smaller ones for the tops, and fasten a +4 6 1 
length of cane through the holes in the center. And said, " Run, children, run! 








The North Wind came along one day, 


They came in red and yellow dressed, 
In shaded green and brown, 

And all the short November day 
He chased them through the town. 


A November Suggestion They ran in crowds, they ran alone, 
They hid behind the trees, 
SAB Cines 6 Senth: Wayne: Seto Till North Wind, laughing, found them there, 
The project our class worked out for November was the And called, “No stopping, please!” 
furnishing of a room in a Pilgrim home. A large hat box But when he saw them tired out, 
was used. The children made the furniture of heavy All cuddled in a heap, 
dark-brown paper. They found pictures in magazines He softly said, “Good night, my dears! 


and books of the style of furniture and furnishings. Now let us go to sleep!” — Sel. 





Cut-out Border for November 
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Stories for Language Work 


. « a . * 
The King’s Thanksgiving 
VERY child in the village was very much excited on 
account of the news that had come down from the 
castle on the hill. 

Because it had been such a rich harvest, the fields yellow 
with grain and the orchards crimson with fruit, the King 
was going to keep a thanksgiving day. He was going to 
ask some child from the village to come up the hill to the 
castle and eat dinner with the Prince and Princess. It was 
rumored, too, that this child would be given good gifts 
by the King. But it must be a very special kind of child 
indeed. That they all knew. 

Then the village children remembered everything that 
had been told them by their mothers, and their grand- 
mothers, and their great-grandmothers about the castle 
kitchen. Scores of cooks and scullery boys were kept 
busy there night and day. The fires always glowed to 
roast the rich fowls that turned on the spits. The cake 
bowls and the soup pots were never empty. Spices and 
herbs from far countries, strawberries when the ground 
was covered with snow, ices of all the rainbow colors, and 
cream so thick that a knife could cut it — all these were to 
be found in the King’s kitchen. 

There were dishes of gold and silver upon which to serve 
the fine foods, and a hothouse of rare flowers with which 
to deck the table, and linen as fine as a cobweb and as 
beautiful in pattern as snowflakes, to cover it. Oh, a 
thanksgiving day in the castle would be very wonderful 
indeed, the children thought, and each hoped that he or 
she would be chosen to go. 

The day before this day of thanksgiving the messenger 
of the King came down from the castle and went from door 
to door of the homes in the village. He went first to the 
house of the burgomaster. It was a very pretentious house, 
with tall pillars in front, and it stood on a wide street. 
It seemed likely that the burgomaster’s child might be 
chosen to go with the messenger to the castle for the thanks- 
giving. She was dressed in silk, and her hair was curled, 
and the burgomaster had packed a great hamper with 
sweets as an offering for the King. 

“Are you ready to keep the feast as the King would like 
you to?” asked the messenger. 

“Oh, yes!” said the burgomaster’s child. “I have on 
my best dress, and here are plenty of sweets to eat. Will 
you take me?” 

But the messenger shook his head, for the child was not 


y. 
Then the King’s messenger went on until he came to 


*From “Tell Me Another Story,” by Carolyn S. Bailey. Used 
by permission of Milton Bradley y, Springfield, Mass. 


the house where the captain of the guards lived. The 
captain’s little boy was quite sure that he would be chosen 
to go with the messenger to the castle for the thanksgiving. 
He wore a uniform with silver braid and buttons, like that 
which the guards wore. A sword hung at his side, and he 
wore a soldier’s cap. He held his cap in his hand, so that 
he could put it on quickly. 

“Are you ready to keep the thanksgiving day as the 
King would like you to?” asked the messenger. 

“Oh, yes!” said the child of the captain of the guards. 
“T have my sword here and I can fight any one who crosses 
our path on the way to the castle. Will you take me?” 

But the messenger went on again and he came to the 
baker’s shop. The baker’s boy stood at the door, dressed 
in his best white suit, and holding an empty basket on his 
arm. He was quite sure that he would be chosen to go 
to the palace, for his father’s bakeshop was an important 
place in the village. They measured their flour carefully, 
and weighed the loaves so that they might receive the 
utmost penny foreach. They very seldom had any crumbs 
left for the poor, but.they were selling a great deal of bread 
every day. 

“Are you ready to keep the thanksgiving day as the 
King would like you to?” asked the messenger of the 
baker’s boy. 

“Oh, yes!” the boy said. “I have this basket to gather 
up whatever remains of the King’s feast and bring it home 
with me. The King would not want anything wasted. 
Will you take me?” 

But the messenger shook his head a third time, for the 
child was not ready. 

Then he did not know which way to go, and he began to 
think that he would not be able to find any guest for the 
King’s feast. As he waited, he saw two children, a girl 
and a boy, coming toward him. They were poor children, 
and one was leading the other, for he was lame. The 
messenger looked at them. The little girl had eyes like 
stars and her hair, blowing in the November wind, was 
like a cloud made golden by the sunset. She held her 
head so high, and smiled so bravely that no one would 
have noticed her old dress and the holes in her coat. The 
messenger stood in the road in front of her and spoke 
to her. 

“Are you ready to keep the thanksgiving day as the 
King would like you to?” he asked. 

The little girl looked up in the messenger’s face in surprise. 

“No, I am not ready,” she said, “but this child is. I 
am bringing him because he is lame, and because he is 
hungry. Will you take him?” she asked. 

“Yes,” said the messenger, “and you, too. There is 
room at the King’s table for both.” 
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The Fox’s White-tipped Tail 


Lula Pauline Whinna 


(A Welsh Folk Story) 

NCE upon a time there was an old woman who lived 
all alone on a big farm. She was so busy taking care 
of her house and doing the dairy work that she had 

no time to look after her cows, sheep, pigs and chickens. 
What was she to do? “TI think I’ll have to get a boy to 
help me,” she said, “for the cows must be milked and taken 
to pasture, the sheep and pigs must be taken care of, and 
my chickens must be fed properly or I’ll get no eggs. A 
helper I must have, but where shall I find a boy I can trust?” 

Having decided to get help, she started out bright and 
early one morning to find the boy. Going along the road, 
she met a bear. “Good morning, Goody! Where are you 
going so early in the morning,” asked the bear. “I’m on 
my way to the village to find a herdsman,” replied the old 
woman. “Why don’t you hire me? I’ll make a fine 
herdsman. I could call the sheep and the cows and the 
pigs and the chickens; just listen to my beautiful voice.” 
When the old woman heard his gruff, “Ugh! Ugh! Ugh!” 
she said, “Oh, that voice would frighten all my animals to 
death! No, I can’t hire you.” r 

A little farther down the road, she met a wolf. “Where 
are you going so early, Goody?” asked the wolf. “I’m 
off to hire some one to take care of my stock,” was the old 
woman’s reply. ‘Take me, I can call the animals. Just 
listen!” cried the wolf. “That shrill Uh! Uh! Uh!” 
would frighten all my animals and they’d never come home,” 
said the old woman. “I surely couldn’t hire you.” 

As she neared the village she saw a fox sitting pnder 
a big tree. “Good morning, Goody! What’s your hurry, 
and where are you bound this fine morning?” was the 
fox’s greeting. ‘‘I’m going to the village to find a herds- 
man. He must have a good voice, so that he can call the 
animals. I met Mr. Bear down the road and he offered 
to help me, but his voice was too gruff. Then I met Mr. 
Wolf, who was very anxious to work for me,,but his voice 
was too shrill. But I must hurry on, for help I must get 
to-day.” 

“Why not hire me, Goody? I’m a kind, gentle fellow 
and I’ll take good care of your animals, and I’m sure you'll 
like my voice. Listen! 

“Tum, ti, ti, . 
Tum, ti, ti, 
Tum, ti, ti, 
Tra, la, lal” 


His sweet voice delighted the old woman and she said, 
“Yes, I’ll hire you. Come back to the barn with me now 
and I’ll show you my animals and explain to you about your 
work.” 

For a week or more everything went well. The fox 
seemed to be a mighty fine herdsman. But one day Goody 
missed one of her little pigs and she asked, “Mr. Fox, 
where is my little black pig?” “Oh, he’s down in the lower 
field,” replied the herdsman. Day after day she noticed 
that her flocks seemed to be getting smaller and smaller, 
and she went to Mr. Fox again and inquired. “‘ Where is 
the little lamb that was lame? Where is the old ram?” 
“Oh, they’ll be along after awhile. I left them at the brook 
getting a drink.” If the old woman had seen his mouth 
as he spoke she wovldn’t have needed to have asked any 
more questions. (Why not?) 

One afternoon, about a week later, she was busy in the 
dairy, making butter, when she saij to herself, “I think 
I’ll make a cake for supper.” As she started for the hen- 
house to hunt for some fresh eggs, she heard, “Cock-a- 
doodle-doo! Cock-a-doodle-doo!” and she saw the hens 
running wildly about in every direction. Just as she 
reached the chicken-yard, Mr. Fox, with a chicken on his 
back, walked out of the gate. 

“You cruel, cruel fox!’’ she cried. ‘Now I know where 
my poor little black pig and my big ram and my little 
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lamb have gone. You’re a wicked creature and ought to 
be killed. I’ll fix you when I catch you!” The fox ran 
and Goody ran crying to catch him. 

Passing the dairy, the fox upset a can of cream and the 
cream ran over the tip of his tail. Hearing the old woman 
close behind him, Mr. Fox didn’t stop to lick it off, but 
kept on running until he reached the thick woods. When 
he stopped to rest, he tried to get rid of the cream on the 
tip of his tail but he couldn’t get it off. 

When you go to the Zoo the next time, look at Mr. Fox 
and see if he still has the white tip on his tail. 


“The Babes in the 
Wood” 


(From “Nature Studies and Fairy Tales,” by Catherine I. Dodd. 
Published by Thomas Nelson & Sons, London and New York.) 


Central Idea: Love of Money is the Root of All Evil 


Step I 
Analysis of Children’s Ideas 
a The Brother’s Promise 
b The Wicked Uncle 
Step II 
c With the Robbers in the Wood 
d Death and Burial of the Children 
e The Uncle’s Punishment 
Step III 
Discuss the Character of the Wicked Uncle 
Step IV 
“The love of money is the root of all evil” (1 Tim. v1, 10) 
Step V 
Word-building, Drawing, and Learning by Heart. 





Step I 
Aim 

To tell how a wicked uncle tried to get the money of 
two children, and how he was punished. 

Is it good to have much money? What ought we to do 
with ourmoney? Ought we to wish to be rich? (Our story 
is about a man who wanted to be rich by taking money 
which belonged to two little children.) 

Teachers can discuss generally on the evil of trying to 
get possessions by unfair means. Children have usually 
strong opinions on fairness and justice and will express 
them. Sum up children’s ideas. 


Step Il 


(a) The Uncle’s Promise 


Once there was a rich gentleman who lived in a beautiful 
house and had many bags of gold, so that he could buy 
everything he wanted. He was very ill, and his wife was 
very ill, too; and they lay in a beautiful ebony bed, and 
many doctors came to see them, but they could not cure 
them. They had two children, a pretty little girl and a 
fine boy, and the parents were sad to think that they must 
die and leave them. So the father sent for his brother, 
and said, “Dear brother, take care of my boy and girl when 
I am gone, and be very good to them”; and the brother 
promised. Then the two children kissed their parents, 
who soon afterwards died,.and were buried in one grave. 


Questions 


What do you mean by being rich? What would you 
do if you were rich? What was in the bags? What kind 
of money is made of gold? What other kind of money do 
you know? What is ebony? What was the matter with 
the gentleman and his wife? Could the doctors cure them? 
Are there any things that money cannot buy for us? What 
are these ? Why were the parents very sad? Tell 
me about the children. Whom did the father send for? 
What did he say to him? What happened after the 
brother promised? 

Recapitulation in connected narrative. 
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(6) The Wicked Uncle 


Then the uncle took the two children home with him, 
and was very kind to them. He gave the little girl a 
beautiful doll dressed in silk and velvet, and he gave the 
boy a hunting-horn. But he was really a wicked man 
and wished the children dead, for then he could have all 
the money their father left them. So after they had lived 
with him a year and a day, he made a plan to get rid of them. 
He sent for two wicked robbers, and told them to take the 
children far away into the wood and kill them. 


Questions 


What relation would the father’s brother be to the 
children? What relation would the girl be to the father’s 
brother? (Niece.) And the boy? (Nephew.) Have you 
any uncles? How did the uncle treat them? What did 
he give the girl? And the boy? [Let us draw a hunting- 
horn.] What is a hunting-horn used for? What kind of 
animals would they hunt in the woods? Was the uncle 
really a kind man? Why did he want to get rid of the 
children? How did he try to get rid of them? What are 
robbers? Is it always good for us to have money? (No; 
for if these children had not had their father’s money, their 
wicked uncle would not have wanted to kill them.) 

Recapitulation by children in connected narrative. 


(c) With the Robbers in the Wood 


Then the uncle told the children that they were going 
for a nice ride; and the robbers each took one child on his 
horse, and they rode away. The children were pleased to 
be on horseback, and talked away happily about all they 
saw. They were so pretty and so happy that one of the 
robbers was sorry for them, and when they got into the 
thick wood he told the other he would not kill them. 
The other robber said the children must be killed, because 
their uncle had paid them to do it. Then the two robbers 
fought, and one killed the other with his sword; and the 
children were frightened and cried. The kind robber tried 
to comfort them, and he took them by the hand into a very 
lonely place, and told them to stay there while he went 
away to get bread for them. 


Questions 


What did the uncle tell the children? Were they pleased 
to go? Do you like to go on horseback? What did the 
children talk about? How did one of the robbers feel? 
What did he say to the other? Why would the other not 
agree to spare the children? What did the robbers do? 
Which robber was killed? What did the kind robber say 
to comfort the children? [Let us draw the robber’s hat 
and sword.| 


(d) Death and Burial of the Children 


The poor children waited, but the man never came back, 
and they were very hungry, so they gathered blackberries; 
cranberries and nuts, and ate them. Then they lay down 
in the dark forest under the trees, and went to sleep in 
each other’s arms. All next day, and next, they wandered 
about, feeling sad and cold and hungry, until at last they 
both lay down under an oak tree and died; and the robin 
redbreast and other birds in the wood were so sorry for 
pts that they covered them up with leaves and buried 

em. ; 


Questions 


How would the children feel alone in the wood? What 
did they find to eat? Have you ever gathered blackberries? 
Where do they grow? What kind of nuts would they find? 
How long were they alone in the wood? What did they 
do at last? How were they buried? Why were the birds 
sorry for them? [Let us draw the robin redbreast who 
covered them with leaves.] 
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(e) The Uncle’s Punishment 

The robber went back, and was soon afterwards put in 
prison for stealing; and he told all about the wicked uncle 
who had wanted to kill the two pretty children. Then the 
uncle was taken to prison, put in a cold dungeon, with a 
stone table and chair, and some straw for a bed. Strong 
chains round his ankles fastened him to the stone table, 
and he had only bread to eat, and water to drink out of a 
stone jug. In a short time he died miserably. 


Questions 

Why was the robber put in prison? What did he tell 
when he was there? What happened to the wicked uncle? 
What is a dungeon? What kind of table and chair was 
there? What was his bed? What did he have to eat and 
drink? What was the end of the uncle? Are you sorry 
for him? Why not? JjLet us draw the stone table, the 
stone water-bottle, and the chains that fastened him to the 
stone table.] 

Recapitulation of whole narrative. 


Step III 
What did the uncle promise to the dying parents? To 
be kind to the children. 
Ought we to make promises unless we mean to keep 
them? No. (Teacher may enlarge on the sin of making 
promises and not keeping them.) 


1 The Uncle Broke His Promise to the Chil- 


dren’s Parents 


Why did he break his promise? Because he was greedy, 
and he wanted the children’s money for himself. Ought 
we to want things belonging to other people? No. What 
do we call people who want other people’s thiags? Covet- 
ous. One of the Commandments says, “Thou shalt not 
covet.” 


2 The Uncle was Covetous 


His covetousness led him into a great sin. Who can tell 
me what it was? He wanted to kill the children. Yes, he 
wanted to kill his own nephew and niece. There is another 
Commandment which says, “Thou shalt do no murder.” 


3 The Uncle became a Murderer 


Did he ‘want to kill the children himself? No; he got 
two robbers to do it for him, and paid them money for it. 
Then he would not commit the sin himself, but paid others 
to do it for him. Should you say he was brave? No; he 
was cowardly. 


4 The Uncle was a Coward 


What kind of a man would you say the uncle was? 
A covetous, cowardly man, one who broke promises and 
tried to commit murder. He was a bad man, and he met 
with his punishment, as all bad men do at last. What was 
his punishment? He died in a cold dungeon in zreat 
misery. Are you sorry for him? No. Why not? Be- 
cause he was wicked, and it served him right.* Are you 
sorry for the children? Yes, very sorry. Why? Because 
they were good and pretty, and the birds were sorry for 
them as well.f 

Then what must we learn from this story? Not to want 
other people’s things. Not to break promises. Not to be 
greedy. Not to be cowardly.f 


Step IV 
You shall now learn a text about makiag haste to be'rich, 
which you must remember: “The love of money is the root 
of all evil.” I 


Step V— Application and Expression 
Usual exercises in paintiag, drawing and modeling. 


*This answer came from a boy of six. {This was given bya girl’ of 
six. {All these answers were actually given by children. 
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Ideas to Try 


History Methods 


Mary FitzGibbon Coon 


History has proved to be one of the most difficult lessons 
for children, especially girls, in the lower grades. The 
reasons for this vary, but the chief one is the lack of power 
to visualize. For instance, the first lesson is usually about 
the Indians. Few children, if any, have ever seen a real 
Indian, and their ideas are indistinct. 

I found the following plan to work excellently among my 
rural pupils. As I was with my pupils during the noon 
hour, I had ample opportunity to find out their likes and 
dislikes. So one day I suggested, “Let’s play Indian.” 
Of course, they were all bubbling with entbusiasm. So we 
planned for the following noon. 

The boys who had scout suits were to be the warriors. 
They made head gears from feathers obtained from the 
poultry yard. 

The girls wore beads and brightly colored sashes to 
represent. Indian maids. 

We made a tent in front of the school and fixed a place 
to boil a kettle. We gathered about the fire and cooked 
corn, and as we ate I explained the various Indian terms, 
such as, tomahawk, totem, wampum, wigwam, etc. 

After dinner, I gathered the small children around me 
and taught them the ditty called, “Ten Little Indians.” 
Thus I combined both physical training with history. 

As we sat around to rest, I spoke of the lives of several 
Indians important in ovr history, as, Powhatan, King 
Philip, Samoset and others. 

At the close of the noon hour, we were all happier and 
wiser, and the children took hold of their afternoon lessons 
with zest. 

A week later we wrote compositions on ‘The Indian,” 
and I found them far superior to any previous work. 





Lively Competition 
C. Elizabeth Duncan 


While trying to master the mechanics of reading, little 
people like interesting devices to add zest to their labors. 
One that held interest for the entire semester with an 
A Class in first grade was a competition game. 

The class, being large, was divided into two groups, the 
bright ones in one group and the slower ones in the other. 
The first group was called Aeroplanes and the second group 
Automobiles. During word drill from the blackboard each 
child participated, and for each word correctly pronounced 
a point was given, the name Aeroplane written one place 
and Automobile in another. At the close of the lesson 
the points were counted by the children and the score 
written down. When the second group had finished, the 
teacher wrote the score in colored chalk for the winner. 
This was done during much applause by the children, as 
the competition was always keen, but friendly. The place 
on. the blackboard for. the final score was always the same 
and each group had: a different color. This lasted for a 
week when the points were erased and a new start made, 
so that each Monday morning the interest was renewed. 

More than one value is attached to thig:device. First, it 
secured lively interest and attehtion. One boy in particular, 
who had. been listless and inattentive, became one of: the 


hardest and most enthusiastic workers in! the class. The- 


effect on several others was similar; in fact, the whole class 
was: stimulated. “As a‘result the reading. ceased being 
mechanical:and the children read. with pleasure and under- 
standing. 

Second, it created class spirit — for it is possible to do 
this with small children. Each wanted his particular 
group to win and would work hard for the honor. 


Third, it helped to teach the children to be good losers. 
Even first grade children must learn to take defeat in the 


right spirit. 
Fourth, it was a number aid. As the score was always 
kept thus, | | || |, the children received daily drill in counting 


by fives. As the score was written on the board after the 
children had counted it, this helped them to visualize 
numbers, and it taught them how to keep score. 

The two groups did not keep together in their work, as 
one, the Aeroplanes, progressed the faster. No effort was 
made to hold the brighter ones back, but the slower group 
was given credit for effort just the same as the other and 
this was the basis used for scoring. When a child improved 
to the extent of being able to do the work of the first group 
with speed:and accuracy, he was given the privilege of 
being an aeroplane instead of an automobile, because he 
had learned to travel faster, it being necessary to do good 
reading as well as good work in word drill. 





New Seat Work 


Anna Eliza Sample 
(Book rights reserved) 


UT a square or oblong piece of paper diagonally and 
the result will be two triangular pieces of paper. 
These pieces of paper are a novelty to the pupils and 

serve to arouse more interest than an ordinary square or 
oblong. 

Begin at the narrow top or point, and draw one square 
and number it 1, placing the number to the right of the 
square. Under it draw two squares.and number 2. Then 
three squares and number 3. Continue until the bottom 
of the paper is reached or the pupils have exhausted their 
ability to count any higher. 

In the second sequence draw a square as before and 
number it 1. Under it two circles and number 2. Then 
three squares and number 3. Next four circles and-‘number 
4, alternating to the bottom of the page and increasing the 
numbers. 

The third sequence is more complicated. Begin with a 
square and number it 1. Under it two stars and number 2. 
Then three squares and number three. Alternate as in the 
second sequence. 

Other objects can be successfully drawn and used, such 
as. Shoes, caps, apples, pumpkins, rabbits, kittens, trees, 
or any simple drawing with which the pupil is familiar. 
To make the work more interesting, use objects appropriate 
to the season of the year. These drawings can be made 
one period and colored with crayons another period. 

After the: pupils recognize words, it is interesting to 
place a familiar word upon the blackboard and have it 
tell what to draw on the paper. Later in the year make a 
list of words and permit the pupils to choose the object. 
This makes the lesson less arbitrary and stimulates origi- 
nality, for the -pupils will quickly form their own com- 
binations of drawings and numbers. 

Another interesting device is to form the numbers 
without the objects. . Place the figure 1 at the apex, under 
it figure 2, two times. Then figure 3, three times. Each 
time increasing, according to the number, until the bottom 
of the paper is reached, .This device appeals to the youngest 
beginner who. needs drill in the mechanical formation of 
figures. \: 

Busy work in language can also be successfully projected 
with the triangular pieces of paper; .Use I, a, we, my, or 


. any. small word at the.top or apex: . Under it a.longer word, 


as; see; caty dog, ete: .Thenvunder ‘it a’ longer: word, as, 
runs, your, etc. Combine the words and make a sentence, 
as: ““Mycatruns.” Pupils who do not write can print the 
words. 
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Phonics can be drilled in a similar manner. 

In teaching recognition of separate letters in spelling, 
it is fascinating to the child to write the alphabet in order. 
First one A, next two B’s, under it three C’s, continuing 
as in the previous devices. 

For a change, turn the paper with the apex of the tri- 
angle at the bottom. This places a wider part of the paper 
atthe top. Now begin with large numbers and decrease, as, 
ten squares, nine squares, etc. 

In language work begin with a long sentence. Each time 
take out one word, as, “Oh, I see your kitty!” “Oh, I 
see kitty!” “Oh, I see!” “Oh, see!” “Oh!” 

These devices, after a few supervised busy work periods, 
become a favorite occupation for pupil and teacher. It 
appeals to the pupil because it sustains his interest, arouses 
his imagination and stimulates his desire to create. 

It is valuable and appeals to the teacher, because it is 
an occupation or busy work requiring little supervision, 
yet not merely a time filler, for it is of educational value 
to the active pupil. 





A Cheerful Surprise for a 
Gloomy Day 


Verna Holmes 


Have ready a few sheets of brightly colored plain tissue 


paper. Explain that since the atmosphere is so dark 
outside, we will have to brighten up all the more in the 
schoolroom. First, the girls are to have new hair ribbons! 
(If those already worn are not readily removed, pin the 
tissue paper ones over them.) Have them generously 
fluffy,-and bring in tactfully the lesson of the rules of be- 
coming colors: “A yellow bow goes nicely with Mary’s 
brown curls”; “Pink for contrast with Sally’s black eyes;” 
“Blue for the golden-haired girl,” etc. 

For the boys, there will be neckties, either bow or four- 
in-hand style, as they prefer. I have found it best to 


avoid green, as it is somewhat unsatisfactory to the wearers, 
for subtle reasons having their-origin im the idea of the word 
“green”’>being used colloquially to denote lack of ability; 
unless it should happen to be the seventeenth day o 
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March, when this ‘color would, 
of -course, be -overwhelmingly 
popular. 

If the weather has cleared 
sufficiently in time for dismissal, 
the “fancies” may be worn 
home. 





An Illustration 
for Fractions 





Verna Holmes 


Draw on the board a large 
circle. Divide into thirds with 
heavy lines, then into sixths with 
dotted lines. Into one of these 
sixths sketch five “plums.” 








Now explain to the class that 







Oh! I See Your this plum pie is to be cut into 
Oh! I See Kitty six equal slices, each slice to 
Od ' See Kitty contain five plums. But we 
Oh! Kitty will call the slices “sixths,” and 


will always write it thus: 4. 
Then proceed with simple prob- 
lems, as: 


1 How many plums in a 


Katey, 








third of a pie? 

2 If twothirds of the pieare 
served, how many plumsare left? 
How many plums in the whole pie? 

How many sixths in the whole pie? 
How many sixths in half the pie? 
6 How many plums in half the pie? 


7 If one third of the pie is served, how many thirds are 
left? 
8 If two thirds are served, how many sixths are left? 


3 
4 
5) 


Now draw a square. Divide as before into thirds, then 
sixths. Call this a raisin cake. Each slice to contain ten 
raisins. Each slice to be called “one sixth.” 


1 How many raisins in one sixth of the cake? 
2 How many raisins in one third of the cake? 


3 If three sixths of the cake are served, what part of 
the cake is left? (Etc., as above.) 


60-06 
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Number Cards 
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O when I was a school-girl 
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O when I was a lady 


Singing Games for Small Children 


Bertha L. Swope 


HE Singing Game has a valuable place in the life 
of children. As a means of teaching them rhythm 
it is important, because the tune, simple and musical, 
accompanies the physical activity. In their development 
of the dramatic instinct, these games have a high value. 
Children love to “act out” the story of idea in the game, 
and this phase of education is vastly important. The 
imagination is developed also, besides the pleasure the 
children have in playing them, for that these singing 
games do have an unfailing attraction for children is proved 
by the fact that many of them have been preserved by 
oral tradition through centuries. Many adults will remem- 
ber playing them in their own childhood. 
We are indebted to Alice B. Gomme and Cecil J. Sharpe 
for a large collection of these attractive games played in 
England. 


O When I was a School-girl 


ForMATION — Circle, all hands joined. While singing 
the words of first two lines of each stanza, all skip round 
circle. Then they drop hands, and while singing the last 
two lines of each stanza, they act out the characters. 


O when I was a school-girl, a school-girl, a school-girl, 
O wher I was a school-girl, O this way went I. 

O this way went I, O that way went I, . 

O when I was a school-girl, O this way went I. 


Directions 


All walk slowly round circle and pretend to be studying, holding 
up hands in imitation of a book. 


O when I was a teacher, a teacher, a teacher, 
O when I was a teacher, O this way went I, 
O this way went I, O this way went I, 

O when I was a teacher, O this way went L 


Directions 
Walk around circle, looking stern, and shaking right forefinger. 


O when I was a lady, a lady, a lady, 

O when I was a lady, O this way went I, 
O this way went I, O this way went I, 

O when I was a lady, Q this way went I. 


Directions 


Walk around with stately steps, hold skirts with one hand and an 
imaginary parasol with the other. : 


O when I was a soldier, a soldier, a soldier, 
O when I was a soldier, O this way went I, 
O this way went I, O that way went I, 

O when I was a soldier, O this way went J. 


Directions 


Stand at attention and on the words “this” and “that” give 
military salute. 


O when I was a sailor, a sailor, a sailor, 
O when I was a sailor, O this way went I, 
O this way went I, O that way went I, 
O when I was a sailor, O this way went I. 


Directions 


Walk around circle with a rollicking, rolling gait, and haul in an 
imaginary rope. 


O when I was a cobbler, a cobbler, a cobbler, 
O when I was a cobbler, O this way went I, 
O this way went I, O that way went I, 

O when I was a cobbler, O this way went I. 


Directions 


Sit cross-legged on the floor, and imitate the tapping of shoes and 
the sewing of leather. 


re When I was a School-girl! 


COLLECTED AND ARRANGED BY CECIL J. SHARPE 
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O when I was a mower, a mower, a mower, 
O when I was a mower, O this way went I, 
O this way went I, O that way went I, 

O when I was a mower, O this way went I. 


Directions 


Stand still in a stooping position and pretend to mow the grass 
with a scythe. The swinging motion should be made on the first 
beat of each bar. 


And when my life was ended, was ended, was ended, 
And when my life-was erided, how sorry. was I, 

How sorry was I, how sorry was I, 

And when my life was ended, how sorry was I. 


Directions 


All cover faces with hands and move very slowly around circle, 


nodding heads sadly. 


November Games 


Annebelle R. Bucknam 


Brave autumn holds them close, these days of deep content, 
“Rest, now, dear world,” she breathes, her head above is bent — 
“Dream, now, fair world,”’ she croons, “thy life has been well spent. 


With joy, the sky reveals how God made blue-jay wings, 
And o’er the gentian sea, its azure shadow flings, 
While Indian summer haze to far horizon clings. 


Along the hillside roads, o’er sassafras and oak, 
The frost elves, late, have flung a gold and scarlet cloak, 
And in the swamps and fields lit fires for fairy folk. 


And now no chill disturbs the calmly drowsing land, 
Across whose upturned face the breath of love is fanned, 
As autumn slowly soothes with soft, caressing hand. 


Brave autumn holds them close, these days of deep content, 
“Rest, now, dear world,” she breathes, “there’s naught thou need’st 
repent. 
“Dream, now, fair world,” she croons, “ ’tis all as God hath meant.” 


Take the children in your care out into the woods and 
fields for at least one of these beautiful late autumn days. 
Gather some of the treasures of this season. The nuts 
are usually on the ground in large quantities now, and 
surely the squirrels will spare us just a few. 

If this is not possible, have a nutting day in the school. 
Bring in large branches of nut trees, to make it “ woodsy.” 
Scatter nuts under autumn leaves which have been placed 
on the floor. Later the children enjoy gathering the nuts. 
Have as many different kinds as possible, and teach the 
names of each. 

The children make their own baskets for the out-door 
excursion or the indoor nut gathering, by using the simple 


box pattern and adding a handle. -Use as heavy paste- 


board as possible, that the weight of the nuts may not tear 
or break the baskets. Afterward have the children name 
the nuts by using the sense of touch only, feeling out the 
shape with the nut held in the hands placed behind them. 

Observe the number and kind of seeds sown by the wind. 
The milkweed is especially noticeable and beautiful at 
this time, as the little fluffs of fairy lightness carry the 
little brown seeds everywhere. 

A number of the children represent the different seeds, 
and one child the wind. 

The “seeds” are blown airily about as Mr. Wind comes 
blowing along. Some then rest and others float on until 
Mr. Wind has passed them, then they fall gently to the 
ground and go to sleep. 

A child, representing Jack Frost, comes then, and 
scatters imaginary snow, that the seeds may sleep well 
protected through the long, cold winter. 

Use this for memory gem or language talks about seeds 
and their journeyings: 


~ from the nut itself. 





It stays, it floats, it sails, it glides, 

By bird express and gentle tides; 

It springs and jumps — yet often bides 
On rugged ledges’ seamy sides. 


It clutches, clings with hook and prong 

To shaggy coats and journeys long; 

It flies on pinions swift along 

When shrieking winds are fierce and strong. 


It rolls, it skips, it rests, it sows 

Itself, by curious art it knows; 

And by and by, when no one trows, 
This vagrant seed takes root and grows. 


After Jack Frost has opened the burrs is the best time 
to gather the chestnuts. Explain the growth of the tree 
Teach the older children, and read 
or tell to the others the following: 


A wee little nut lay deep in its nest 

Of satin and down, the softest and best, 
And slept and grew while its cradle rocked, 
As it hung in the boughs that interlocked. 


Now the house was small where the cradle lay, 
As it swung in the winds by night and day, 
For a thicket of underbrush fenced it round, 
This little lone cot by the great sun browned. 


The little nut grew, and ere long it found 

There was work outside on the soft green ground; 
It must do its part so the world might know 

It had tried one little seed to grow. 


And soon the house that had kept it warm, 
Was tossed about by the autumn storm; 
The stem was cracked, the old house fell, 
And the chestnut burr was an empty shell. 


But the little seed as it waiting lay, 

Dreamed a wonderful dream from day to day, 
Of how it should break its coat of brown, 

And live as a tree to go up and down. 


After the children have gathered their nuts, and while 
they are learning about them by actually handling them, 
or perhaps by eating some, use fhis: 


What are these upon the ground, 
Dressed in satin jackets brown, 

_ White fur collar, slender neck, 
Heads with caps that tassels deck, 
Hiding under fallen leaves, 
That are scattered by the breeze? 
These are chestnuts brown, you see, 
Come to visit you and me. 


They’ve been swinging many days, 
Where the birds have sung their lays, 
Prickly houses closed so tight, 
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Seed Travelers blown by Mr. Wind 


They were hidden from our sight 
Till the frost came to their home 
And invited them to come 
Spend the winter, share the joys 
Of the happy girls and boys. 


O, for happy chestnut time, 

And the trees we love to climb! 
Shake the limbs, the chestnuts fall, 
Leaves will try to cover all. 

We will find them, but leave more 
For the squirrels’ winter store. 
We'll undo their coats so neat, 
Eat the kernels, good and sweet. 


available. Teach the smaller children: 


Young Master Squirrel sits up in a tree, 

Happy and young and gay is he; 

He looks to the east, and then to the west, 

Saying, ‘Where, O, where, will the nuts be the best? 


“For winter is coming, the days grow cold; 
The sheep and the lambs are all in the fold. 
T’ll new-line and carpet my snug little nest 
With mosses and leaves, ere I take my long rest. 





“The children with soft steps come creeping around 


They come for the nuts; so I’ll work with a will, 


periods: 
Little brown bushy-tail lived up a tree, 
And mossy and snug was his nest; 
Acorns and beechnuts in plenty had he, 
And he scarcely knew which he liked best. 


~ PONS fe TOTES Ce IEE 


He was cheery of temper and agile of limb, 

tia And his own little will was his law; 

' For what was the world and its worries to him 
1] When he held a plump nut in his claw? 
’ 

t 


The kernel picked out by and by; 
The Then he ate it, and looking uncommonly wise, 
Said, “Folk may be worse off than I. 


Hd And of nuts I’ve a plentiful store; 
What on earth could a squirrel want more?” 
He had lots of near neighbors, as merry as he; 
They were cheery and playful each one; 


Don’t they show us that happy ’tis easy to be, 
Tf good humor we keep in our fun? 





When they spy me at work — but I’m off with a bound; 
And with both cheeks as baskets my store-house [’Il fill.” 


ie “For I’m sure I’m content with my portion of life, 





The children choose one child to represent the squirrel 
He is busily gathering nuts when the children all come to 
gather some, too. The squirrel sees them and bounds 
away. They try to catch him before he reaches a given 
goal or “hollow tree.” If they catch him, he has to give 
his nuts to them. If they do not catch him, they must 
gather a certain number of nuts for him. The nuts may 
be simply pasteboard imitations, if the real nuts are not 


Read this to the older children or use in language 


As he cracked it, *he twinkled his knowing black eyes, 


With my little brown babies, and little brown wife, 
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Gathering the Nuts 


Place a number of each kind of nuts in separate piles. 
Label them with the names of the nuts. While the children 
close their eyes, have one or two children mix the nuts. 
Then each child may make at least one or two changes, 
that is, replace at least one or two nuts in the pile labeled 
with their name. Time the children, and any child who 
cannot make any correct change in the given time is counted 
out of the game. 

Make a large mound or pile of different kinds of nuts. 
Then toss on a few more. Each child tries to remove as 
many nuts as possible without moving the others, as in a 
game of “ Jack Straws.” As soon as another nut is moved, 
the child gives his place to another child. Use any slender 
pointed stick, or a knitting-needle, or a piece of wire bent 
at one end to resemble a hook. 

Try to find an older brother who has a tame squirrel. 
Bring the cage into the schoolroom, that the children may 
study it by actually observing it — the coloring, move- 
ments, eating habits, eyes, etc. Place nuts in the cage, 
and_ notice how he carries them in the little pouch or bag 


~ on each side of his mouth. He packs the bag full of nuts. 


In the woods, when he reaches his home, he puts his paw 
behind the bag on the outside and pushes the nuts out. 
The squirrels always gather a supply of food for the winter. 
and hide it in the fallen trees. Sometimes they have 
several of these places, and they never forget where they 
are located. 





Apples — A Scissors Cutting 
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Nursery Rhyme Games 


Mary V. Myers 


Hey, Diddle, Diddle 





Hey, did -dle, did - dle, The cat and the fid - dle, The cow jumped over the moon: Thelittle dog laughed Wsee such 


© 4 -—~ 8 


sport, And the dish ran a - way with the spoon And the dish ran @ - way with the spoon. 


FORMATION MEAsuRE 1 — On 1, clap hands; 2-8. 

Children form in a single circle. MEASURE 2 —Imitate playing a fiddle. 

MEAsuRE 3 — Arms akimbo, jump over the moon, 
ASSIGNMENT - MEASURE 4 — Bow to partner. 
First you may be cats playing fiddles; Measures 5, 6— Partners link left arms and circle 

then you may jump over the moon, like the cow. to left. 

Next you may be the little dog who laughed; then Measures 7, 8 — Partners link right arms and circle 

you may be (alternately) dish, spoon, dish, spoon, etc. to the right. 











(After Walter Crane) 


Sing a Song of Sixpence 









3 








Sing a song of six-pence A pock-et full of rye; 
g » 





Four and twen - ty black - birds baked in a pie; 
Bs 8 









When the pie was opened, The birds began to sing; Wasn't that a dainty dish To set be fore the king? 
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FORMATION 
Form a single circle, face iaward. 


MEAsuRE 1 — Clap hands on 1, 2, 3, 4. 

MEAsuRE 2— Clap hands once on upper part of the 
thighs. 

MEasvres 3, 4— Circle to the left. 

Measure 5 — Circle to the right. 

MEAsuRE 6 — Clap hand, 1-2-3. . 

MEAsurReEs 7, 8 — Skip to the center; stretch the arms 
upward; carry pie to the king, who has been previ- 
ously chosen; king stands in the center of the circle. 


The king now chooses some one else to take his 
place and the game continues. 
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A Wind Play 


Rose Vapalecky 


(Book rights reserved) 


T 





Rlow me up and down; Blow me 
Children stand in rows. Sing: 
Wind Song 
1 When the wind was blowing, 
2 I went out a-walking; 
3 When the wind was blowing, 
4 I went out to play. 
5 Blow me left, blow me right, 
6 Blow me up and down, 
7 Blow me left, blow me right, 
8 Blow me up and down. 
Directions 


Lines 1 AND 2 — Walk forward 8 steps. 
Lines 3 AND 4 — Turn, walk 8 steps to place. 
Line 5 — Bend left and right. 

Line 6 — Up on toes, then deep knee bend. 
LINES 7 AND 8 — Same as lines 5 and 6. 


When the wind was blowing, 
I went out a-flying; 

When the wind was blowing, 
I went out to fly. 
Fly North, fly South, 
Fly East and West; 
Fly North, fly South, 
Fly East and West. 


ONO PWN 


Directions 


LINES 1 AND 2 — Arms out to fly forward 8 steps. 
LinEs 3 AND 4 — Turn and fly 8 steps to place. 
Linz 5 — Face north, fiy 4 steps. Same to south. 
Line 6 — 4 steps east, 4 steps west. 

LrnEs 7 AND 8 — Same as lines 5 and 6. 


went out a When the wind was 


Blow me left, 


blow me 


left blow me right, Blow -ne up and down. 


When the wind was blowing, 
I went out a-hopping; 
When the wind was blowing, 
I went out to hop. 
Hop up, hop down, 
Hop up and down, 
Hop up, hop down, 
* Hop up and down. 


MID rh W hore 


Directions 


LINE 1 — Feet together, 2 hops forward. 

LINE 2 — 2 hops forward. 

LINE 3 — 2 hops backward. 

Linz 4 — 2 hops backward. 

LINES 5 AND 6 — Hop on toes, then stoop hop. 
LINES 7 AND 8 — Same as lines 5 and 6. 





Thanksgiving Peppers 
May Duffy 


(An exercise for ten very small children) 


This little exercise is quite in contrast to the usual Turkey and 
Pumpkin Exercises. It gives variety to the program and is sure to 
please. 


CosTUMES 

Red crepe paper dresses and caps. Use length of paper that will 
go round child with fullness — paste it to elastic band at top, to fit 
neck, and elastic band at bottom to fit the child’s body above knees 
(loosely). 

Cut holes for arms— pin together at back at elastic bands. 

Children hold hands behind them. The caps are made of red and 
green crepe paper. One half width of green (length to go round child’s 
Paste 


head) pasted to one-half width of red (same length as green). 
ends together, twist green to form stem. 
Twisting green will form cap at same time. 
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These little Coleo Soap Samples— 


Free to every pupil in your class 

























ECAUSE COLEO SOAP is such a splendid all-round 
family soap, it has been chosen by the Educational 
Department of Colgate & Co. from among the many Colgate 
soaps to go into schools. Coleo Soap will help you in 
your Good Health campaigns, just as Ribbon Dental Cream 
(see page 612 for Dental Hygiene Helps offer) helps you. 
A small cake of Coleo Soap for each child to take home will 
say “cleanliness” just as Ribbon Dental Cream says “night and 
morning tooth-brushing.” All of you teachers know that it is 
much easier to apply Hygiene to the every-day lives of children, 
if you give them all the same thing to do in the same way. 
If they all start in on a Personal Cleanliness campaign with 
the same kind of soap, they will be working as a class— 
establishing a cleanliness routine. 


Coleo is a pure soap, made entirely of vegetable oils—makes 
a rich, cleansing suds even in hard water. Coleo Soap will 
not irritate the most sensitive skin—is especially desirable for 
children. You yourself will find what a good soap it is for 
shampooing the hair. 








The name Colgate assures you of its worth. Colgate & Co. 
have been expert soap makers since 1806. Only the best 
materials are used in Colgate soaps. Teachers will make no . 
mistake in sponsoring the use of Coleo. 













Send coupon today to 
COLGATR & CO. 

Dept, 2870 . ; ge 
199 Fulton Street : ' COLEO 


PPC e ee ee emer 


Pewter ereere 


OUP e PEP PPPS eee ee 


= 5 ___ cepts or oes 


Say Yih EH vicase esd mos, frve of charge, sample cakes of Coleo 
+s SS yay “iT limes me 
pel hyp, , ole offer is 








ood only in U3. Aj 





SS 


ae 
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COSTUME FOR PoLLy 

Pilgrim apron and cap of same white material. Polly carries large 
basket. 

Suggestion — Caps alone may be used very successfully, if making 
of dresses requires too much time. 


(Peppers come on stage. Stand in row, facing audience.) 


All (sing) 
Pickled Peppers for Thanksgiving, 
Pickled Peppers for Thanksgiving, 
Pickled Peppers for Thanksgiving, 
For Thanksgiving Day. 


First child One Little, 

Second child Two Little, 
Third child Three Little 

All Peppers! (Emphatically.) 
Fourth child Four Little, 
Fifth child Five Little, 

Sixth child Six Little 

All Peppers! (Emphatically.) 
Seventh child Seven Little, 
Eighth child Eight Little, 
Ninth child Nine Little 

All Peppers! (Emphatically.) 
Tenth child Ten Little Peppers red. 


(Polly comes on stage. Stands near Tenth Child.) 


Peppers (sing) 
Out comes Polly to pick us peppers, 
Out comes Polly to pick us peppers, 
Out comes Polly to pick us peppers 
For Thanksgiving Day. 


(Polly sings. Takes cap from child’s head as she sings. 
“Ten Little, Nine Little,” etc. Child runs from stage.) 


Ten Little, 

Nine Little, 

Eight Little Peppers. 
Seven Little, 

Six Little, 

Five Little Peppers. 
Four Little, 

Three Little, 
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Two Little Peppers. 
One Little Pepper Red. 


(Polly follows last Pepper off stage.) 





Jack Frost 


The door was shut, as doors should be, 
Before you went to bed last night; 

Yet Jack Frost has got in, you see, 
And left your window silver white. 


He must have waited till you slept; 
And not a single word he spoke, 
But penciled o’er the panes and crept 

Away again before you woke. 


And now you cannot see the trees 

Nor fields that stretch beyond the lane; 
But there are fairer things than these 

His fingers traced on every pane. 


Rocks and castles towering high; 

Hills and dales and streams and fields; 
And knights in armor riding by, 

With nodding plume and shining shields. 


And here are little boats, and there 

Big ships with sails spread to the breeze; 
And yonder palm-trees waving fair 

On islands set in silver seas. 


And butterflies with gauzy wings; 
And herds of cows and flocks of sheep; 
And fruit and flowers and all the things 
You see when you are sound asleep. 


For creeping softly underneath 
The doors when all the lights are out, 
Jack Frost takes every breath you breathe 
And knows the things you think about. 


He paints them on the window pane 
In fairy lines with frozen steam; 
And when you wake you see again 
The lovely things you saw in dream. 
— Gabriel Setoun 
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The key to the child’s wonder-world of real music— 
“Music Appreciation for Little Children” 


—for Little Folks Everywhere 

—for the Mother in the Home 

—for the Teacher in the Kindergarten, 
Classroom, Conservatory and Studio 


A pioneer work in the 
fascinating field of using 
music in early childhood 


177 pages. 6 four-color illustrations from master- 
pieces of painting. 70 illustrations in line drawing, 
half-tone, notation, etc. Handsomely bound in 
cloth, stamped in gold. List price $1.00 (15c 
additional by mail). 


It takes three to make music 
—one to create 


—one to perform 
—one to listen 


Few children will ever become creators or even 
performers. Obviously all may be listeners. 
Music is a language and should be heard long 
before reading it or writing it. 


Neglect of ear training in early childhood can never be 
fully made up by any amount of musical education in 
later years, 


Little children learn to listen and later listen to learn 
by means of 


Incomparable Victor Records 


= — especially made, selected and classified to meet the needs 
"HIS MASTERS VOICE” of the child during the sensory period (one to eight 
Te mademeck ond che crodomeched wood years) guided by the expert pedagogic presentation to be 


ucts. 
under the lid! Look on label! 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


found only in this charming new 


This work is the result of years of 
highly specialized experience in making 
music a delight to little children 
Thousands of teachers use Victor Records daily 
Get the New Book at any dealer in Victor products 
For further information write 


Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 
Camden, New Jersey 
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To Our Hand-organ Man 


a E. RoGER FrANcEes M. Norton 


Hand oor - gan man! Hand or - gan man 2 look 


the han - e‘round and 


Please let me turn the 


sweet mu - sic on and hold the 


have some - mon his cup that moth = er sazrd 


Hand or - gan man ? Hand or = gan man! 
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Over the River and Through the Wood 
(Continued from page 576) 

Over the river and through the wood, 
To Grandfather’s house we go — 

The horse knows the way to carry the sleigh, 
Through the white and drifted snow, 

The horse knows the way to carry the sleigh 
Through the white and drifted snow. 


Over the river and through the wood, 
Oh, how the wind does blow! 

It stings the toes and bites the nose, 
As over the ground we go; 

It stings the toes and bites the nose, 
As over the ground we go. 


Over the river and through the wood, 
Trot fast, my Dapple Gray, 


Skim over the ground like a hunting hound, 
For this is Thanksgiving Day, 

Skim over the ground like a hunting hound, 
For this is Thanksgiving Day. 


Over the river and through the wood, 

And straight through the barnyard gate, 
We seem to go extremely slow, 

It is so hard to-wait. 
We seem to go extremely slow, 

It is so hard to wait. 


Over the river and through the wood, 
Now Grandmother’s cap I spy! 
Hurrah for the fun! Is the pudding done? 
Hurrah for the pumpkin pie! 
Hurrah for the fun! Is the pudding done? 
Hurrah for the pumpkin pie! — LydiaMaria Child 














PLAY IS 
MAGIC POWER! 


To teach Language successfully take your cue from 
the children’s play activities. Miss Myra King has done 
this and presents forty-four interesting and helpful games 
to supplement the regular language work in her book 
of 100 pages entitled 


‘‘Language Games” 


Some of the forms on which these games are based: 











It is I She and I teach, learn 
It is he lam he sit, set 

It is we Whom do you want? lie, lay 

It is they may, can good, well 
He and I like, love 


These games are for use in the First, Second, and Third 
Grades and may be profitably used in some Fourth Grades. 

They are not intended to take the place of regular 
language work but rather to supplement that work, giving 
the necessary drill without making that drill irksome. 

The attention of the children is directed wholly to the fun 
in playing the game —they should not think of it as 
language work. 

The games are so planned that every child in the room 
may have an active interest in every part of the game, so 
that each one is interestedly attentive to all that is said 
and done. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


A blank page is left at the end of each game. In these 
the teacher will find it helpful to note any variations in the 
games which she may find especially applicable to her own 
class, locality or other condition. 


Price, Postpaid, 75 cents 


Educational Publishing Company 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 








Easy Road to Reading Series 





Primer, First Reader, Second Reader, Third 
Reader, Fourth Reader, Fifth Reader, Sixth 
Grade Reader, Seventh Grade Reader, Eighth 
Grade Reader 


The wide popularity of the Easy Road to Reading Series is 
due to the fact that this series of readers offers an unusually 
interesting and simple method for teaching beginners to read. 
The series is all that the name implies. The road to read- 
ing is made easy by a sane use of action words, rhyme, and 
story. 


From the standpoint of content, these readers are unsur- 
passed. Ninety per cent of the selections in the Second, 
Third, and Fourth Readers are not found in any other 
series of readers. This makes these books especially at- 
tractive from the standpoint of content. 


The upper readers are rich in patriotic and Americanization 
material, as well as silent reading material. The longer 
selections have been given proper consideration. Every 
book of this series has a splendid variety of content matter 
well adapted for the grade for which it is intended. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


623 S. Wabash Ave. 131 E. 23d Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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The Mistakes 


That ruined millions of teeth 


We offer you here a ten-day test which 
will change your ideas about teeth cleaning. 


The old methods failed to end film. 
So millions have found that well-brushed 
teeth discolored and decayed. Now dental 
science has corrected those mistakes, and 
we urge you to see the result. 


Film — the great enemy 


That viscous film you feel on teeth is 
their great destroyer. It clings to teeth, 
gets between teeth and stays. It dims 
the teeth, then may foster attacks on them. 
When you leave it, night and day it may do 
ceaseless damage. 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. It is the basis of tartar. It 


holds food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Also of many diseases. 


A daily combatant 


Dental science has now found two effec- 
tive film combatants. Able authorities have 
amply provedthem. Leading dentists every- 
where endorse them. 


Both are combined in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent. Millions of people have come 
to employ it. And glistening teeth, half 
the world over, now show its delightful 
effects. 


Results quick and amazing 


This ten-day test will surprise you. 
It will give you a new idea of what clean 
teeth mean. The benefits to you and yours 
may be life-long in extent. 


Each use will also multiply the salivary 
flow. That is Nature’s great tooth-protect- 
ing agent. It will mutitiply the starch 
digestant in the saliva, to digest starch 
deposits that cling. It will multiply the 
alkalinity of the saliva, to neutralize the 
acids which cause tooth decay. 








Ten-Day Tube Free“ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 151, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-day Tube of Pepsodent to 





CORREO EERE OHHH EHH EHO 


ee ee ee | 





So five effects, now considered essential, 
come from every application. And the early 
result is clean, beautiful teeth. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coats 
disappear. 


This test will be a revelation to you. 
Cut out the coupon so you won’t forget. 


Pepsadént 


REG.U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. Ap- 
proved by highest authorities, and now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere. 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 





Usable Material 


(Continued from page 564) 


Large calendar sheets from which 
numbers may be cut for various 
uses (large sizes are best) 

Jingle books advertising tooth care, 
etc. 

Free tooth paste 

Ad posters 

Occasional rulers 

Samples of materials (colors may be 
emphasized, or the kind of cloth) 

Free colored balloons (those stamped 
with advertising give opportunity 
to talk about color names) 

Newspaper ads containing recognized 
words 

Fans for parties 

Paper shopping bags on which pupils 
can paste pictures and use as gifts) 

Store signs made in form of flowers, 
animals, etc. 


Discards 


Stamps 

Pasteboard boxes 

Wood boxes (all sizes) 

Meat skewers 

Mailing tubes 

Tin cans for flowers 

Paper lace from candy boxes 

Newspapers for hats, etc. 

Milk bottie tops (paper) 

Wrapping paper 

Picture postals 

Paper bags 

Feathers 

Spools (make wheels on doll furni- 

ture) 

Tinsel paper 

String and candy ribbon 

Partial rolls of wall paper (used for 
covering boxes or for papering 
play-houses; the back may be 
used for drawings larger than 
the usual drawing sheet, or again 
for signs and written notices) 

Paper cuttings, white, colored and 
tinsel from box factories, etc. 

Interesting containers which are 
illustrated and also show print- 
ing from which children gain an 
interest in reading (e.g., date 
boxes, tea boxes, rice package, 
etc.) Use these in store activi- 
ties. Boxes containing animal 
crackers are often popular. 

Yarn unraveled from discards 

Stockings from which mittens are 
cut from patterns (pupils sew). 





A Fancy 


Little sheep upon the hill, I have watched you 
every day, 

Running up and down together, like the baby 
clouds at play. 

Mother says the cozy blankets under which I 
go to sleep 

Are a present for a good girl from a lot of little 


And she says you are not really striped with 
pink and striped with blue, 
But the stripes are on my blankets, so I’m sure 





they grew on you. — Archibald Sullivan 
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Problems of Book Selection 
(Continued from page 563) 


cruel or barbaric elements that may need to be modified; 
but why so weaken the tales that they can make no definite 
impression, or why blurr all sense of moral values by refusing 
to punish the wicked lest children be pained. Punishments 
and rewards in real life may not always follow ill deeds 
or the virtuous with such exemplary swiftness and sureness 
as in the fairy tale or the moral story; nevertheless, every 


act is sooner or later followed by its natural consequences . 


and children may well learn from their books something 
of the relations of cause and effect. The lines, it may 
be, are rather boldly drawn at times; but, as Mr. Crothers 
says, “Truth is not less true because it is in large print.” 

To the development of modern illustrative processes in 
color and half-tone we owe the handsomely illustrated 
editions of standard and classic stories for boys and girls, 
and the exquisite picture books of our day, so striking in 
contrast to the simple, hand-colored toy-books of the early 
nineteenth century. But among these, too, one must 
walk warily. One may learn with comparative ease to 
discriminate between pictures that are technically excellent 
and those poor in drawing or crude in color; one may 
distinguish between the suitable and the harmful, or 
become expert in judging the tastes of children; but the 
problem is not always thus simple. Frequently unsuitable 
or weak text is combined with pictures so alluring that 
one is “almost persuaded.” But from a library viewpoint 
should illustrations, however fine, be considered an asset 
if they lead to the reading of an inferior book? 

“There are men that will make you books and turn 
them loose into the world with as much despatch as they 
would a dish of fritters”; thus the writing of children’s 
stories, which should be an art, has become a trade; and 
one may easily become pessimistic in reading the never- 
ending tales —as many it would seem as the sands upon 
the seashore — of Boy Scouts who are never at a loss, 
whatever the emergency, of heroes who perform impossible 
feats, of pert, precocious, important, sophisticated girls 
who always occupy the center of the stage. To adapt one 
of Chesterton’s remarks, “Age cannot wither, nor custom 
stale (their) infinite lack of variety.” Even when the 
books are healthy in tone and of irreproachable morals, 
how many of them meet the minimum literary standards 
of a library? It is said that, at the Council of Constance, 
the Emperor Sigismund was corrected for a mistake he 
had made and he answered, “I am King of the Romans and 
above grammar.” Are the writers of children’s books 
super-grammaticus? Few, certainly, have any distinction 
of style; some have no conscience, even for their English, 
and their work abounds in up-to-date, smart slang, un- 
grammatical constructions, and incorrect verb forms. 
Will it not take more than one National Speech Week to 
eradicate the faults thus inculcated by the example of the 
heroes and heroines of these story books? If it is desirable 
that children be taught to speak correctly, and if the 
library is, ds we claim, an educational agency, should not 
the language of many of the recent Boy Scout, school and 
athletic stories bar them from our shelves in spite of their 
subject interest for boys and girls? 

Perhaps because poorness of execution is not the only 
or the worst evil with which we have to contend, there 
seems to be an increasing tendency to disregard “literary 
form”’ as of little account, at least so far as new books are 
concerned, and to accept in this modern welter of the 
slovenly written too many which have only the recommenda- 
tion of a so-called “wholesome tone.” 

It is said that children care chiefly for narrative and 
that this should not be sacrificed for style. This may 
perhaps be granted; but it does not follow that the con- 
verse is therefore true and that style must be altogether 
sacrificed for the sake of the story. Books for boys and 
girls need to be “full of passion and the picturesque, alive 
with animating incident,” they must make some appeal 
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to their natural and spontaneous interests. The forcing 
process is fatal; and we would be but “witless shepherds 
to persist in driving a flock that thirsts not to a pool dis- 
liked.” But if the subject is equally interesting, is not the 
artistic book not only more valuable but often better liked, 
and is this not due partly, at least, to the unconscious 
effect of the style. “Robinson Crusoe” is a masterpiece, 
yet after two hundred years it still continues to be more 
widely read than any popular treatment of the same theme. 
There are boys who appreciate “Treasure Island,” in spite 


of the fact that it is exceptionally well written. One may - 


have one’s fill of adventure with Davy Balfour and Quentin 
Durward, as well as with Tom Swift and Henry Ware. 
It is not fine writing or “elegant English ” or long-syllabled 
words that one requires; but a seemly respect for the 
mother-tongue, simplicity and sincerity in expression, the 
“girdle of self-restraint.” 

The popular series of the present time, which the children 
will read without special inducement, are not only wholly 
lacking in literary merit, but they have only a fleeting 
interest. They are easily and quickly read and they 
follow each other in such quick succession that they cannot 
possibly leave any distinct impression on the mind; but 
books that children read but once are of scant service to 
them, and if continued too long, surely such reading must 
finally result in 


Dropping buckets into empty wells, 
And growing old in drawing nothing up. 


When boys find Cooper slow and Scott a bore, and girls 
refuse even to look at Miss Edgeworth’s or Mrs. Ewing’s 
time-honored tales, is it not because of the poor quality 
of the food to which they have accustomed themselves — 
a case both of mind and of soul malnutrition? 

Care is taken to see that children with undernourished 
bodies are properly fed; but too little thought is given toa 
well-balanced mental diet, though .at least a minimum 
number of brain calories, or vitamines, to be metaphorically 
up-to-date, is essential to mental growth. It is, I believe, 
a psychological fact that development is due to the constant 
stimulus of fresh suggestions. If this is true, provision 
should be made for some literature which will add to the 
limited experience of boys and girls, lift them beyond the 
narrow range of daily life, and bring them into the com- 
panionship of those whose thoughts are noble, whose deeds 
are inspiration. It is natural for children to devour books 
at a pace rather unfavorable for mental digestion; but in 
addition to those read for amusement, there should be 
some which have the “element of perpetuity” in them 
and which may be read over and over again, until they 
become a part of their thinking selves. Amid the most 
sordid surroundings Tom Canty’s reading and dreaming 
about the princely life “wrought such a strong effect upon 
him that he began to act the prince unconsciously.” And 
what was it that Fiona gained in the search granted her 
by the old hawker? No material treasure, but a spirit 
of kinship with her race. “All the old impossible loyalties, 
the old forgotten heroisms and tendernesses, the songs 
that were surfg long ago, and the tales which were told by 
the fireside; and the deeds of the men and women of old” — 
all these became a part of her. The island gave her of its 
best — its soul. 

One cannot, of course, know the degree to which in an 
individual child the inner nature has perceived and assimi- 
lated truth, or at what time the seed which has lain dormant 
may spring into renewed life, or what effect might have been 
produced, what magic spring touched, had there been at a 
given time reading of greater inspirational power than the 
popular story; but we do know that priceless jewels are 
not found in ash-heaps, we can judge of the comparative 
values of different books, and can tell which of them will 
most probably be of benefit. 

This paper is not an argument. No librarian needs to 
be convinced of the value of books, either for children or 
grown people. All recognize, too, the fact that ita nation, 
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not merely of readers, but of book-lovers, is to be devel- 
oped, the only logical place to begin is with the children. 
The difficulties of influencing the character of the reading 
done increase immeasurably with maturity. Books are 
our tools; a right choice is essential to any real or lasting 
success in children’s work; and therefore, though “in 
subtleties of speech I am not practiced,” I do want to 
enter as strong a plea as possible for more critical study 
of modern books on the part of children’s librarians, for 
closer adherence to recognized standards of excellence, 
and more intensive use of those whose value is unquestioned. 

A few of the ephemeral type must probably be used for 
their current interest or to meet the needs of the spasmodic 
reader or the boys and girls who, like “ Huckleberry Finn,’’ 
did not get started right; but there are degrees even in 
mediocrity. The books selected should represent the best 
of their class, they should be restricted to those for which 
there is a definite need and the total number should be 
kept in due proportion to other types or classes. 

And there is balm in Gilead, for the nucleus of every well- 
selected collection must still be the age-old tales, the 
standard poems, fiction and children’s stories which have 
withstood the test of time. What has become of the many 
books of amusement and instruction published by the 
Newberys and their contemporaries? All but “Goody 
Two-Shoes,”’ still a household word, are as extinct as the 
dodo. Where are Mrs. Holland’s “Daughter of a Genius,” 
Mary Elliot’s “Orphan Brothers,” Miss Strickland’s 
“Moss House,” and scores of other titles popular in the 
early nineteenth century? “Where are the snows of yester- 
year?” The names Castleman, Oliver Optic, even Mayne 
Reid, prime favorites of yore, are seldom heard nowadays. 
The popular writers of the present — these, too, will have 
their day and cease to:be. But the books which passing 
time, rejecting the unworthy and the temporary, has 
winnowed from the harvest of the years, these remain. 
They represent a process of natural selection, the survival 
of the fittest, and these, therefore, are our “must haves.” 
It is said that a bookseller displayed in one window “ Famous 
books” and in the other “Readable books,” but such a 
division is not needed in a children’s room. We have no 
place for the classic which everybody praises and nobody 
reads; and inspection of book orders and records is hearten- 
ing, for it proves the abiding popularity of “The Prince 
and the Pauper,” “The Story of a Bad Boy,” and other 
standard titles. Careful and persistent search among the 
new will also be rewarded, perhaps by the discovery of 
“The boy who knew what the birds said,” again by “The 
treasure of the isle of mist,” or, perchance, it may be the 
delectable tale of Doctor Dolittle and his animal friends, 
one book at least about which librarians seem to agree. 

Search will reveal also plenty of real, not pseudo, 
science — Dallas Lore Sharp’s nature readers, Maeterlinck’s 
“Children’s Life of the Bee,” and many other good books 
written about the out-of-doors. There are romantic 
histories, fascinating as a novel; interesting accounts of 
epoch-making voyages, and inspirational biographies, 
such as the exciting adventures of Raphael Pumpelly, 
the pioneer experiences of John Muir, and the heroine story 
of the Maid of France who dreamed dreams and saw visions. 

For the younger girls there is a generous supply of good 
old folk-tales and modern fairy stories of delicate workman- 
ship and imaginative value by Ruskin, Macdonald, Jean 
Ingelow, Stockton, and such later writers as Barrie, Padraic 
Colum and Selma Lagerlof. They have also realistic stories 
of child life, simple and natural in character. And if there 
is a dearth of really good fiction written for older girls, 
may this not be our golden opportunity to introduce them 
into the society of Margery Vandaleur, Babbie and the 
Little Minister, Ramona, Di Vernon, David Copperfield, 
and others of our own friends, if we have but the courage 
to refrain from tempting readers with the cheap and the 
unworthy? 

In building up our collection, then, let us supply as 
generously as funds permit, up-to-date books of information 
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You Can Weigh 
What You Should 


TEACH you how to sit, stand and walk 





and others needed to introduce children to the 
world problems of to-day; but let us hold fast 
to all that is good in traditional and standard 
literature, remembering that the right spirit 
is of greater importance than formal knowledge, 

and the while ‘ ‘instruction does much, inspira- 
tion does every thing.” Let us welcome cordi- 
ally whatever is truly worthy among the new. 


Women Make $200 a Month 


So Can You 

if you are properly trained. Numerous calls for primary 
teachers at this splendid salary. Prepare for a good 
position by learning ‘‘How To Teach Av rird Grades” 
scientifically by correspondence. CATALOG. 


Nellie Cooper, Dept. 2, Barereny City, Tenn. 
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but forbear, whatever the pressure, to counte- 
nance the weak and trivial and merely com- 
monplace, whether new or old. Let us strive 
to provide for the individual boy and girl the 
very best which each is capable of reading at a 
given time and in so far as lies within our 
power, let us help each one of them to lay well 
the foundations upon which they may erect 
for themselves their own Joyous Guard, 
stronghold in their minds, a fortress of beauty 
and of joy, where they may “frequent cour- 
teous and gentle and knightly company — 
the company of all who have loved beauty 
wisely and purely . . . it only needs that we 
should set about it in earnest” and with 
understanding hearts. 


Time Flies 


Sixty seconds make a minute 

(So my father used to say); 
What you have to do, begin it, 

Or ’twill not be done to-day; 
For, so fast the seconds fly, 

You can’t catch one — nor can I. 


Sixty minutes make an hour 
(So my mother used to tell); 

While you have the strength and power, 
Do your work and do it well, 

Or, at night, you’ll have to say, 


“T’ve done nothing all the day.’’—Sel. 





Oranges 


If I were a sailor, I’d sail my ship to Spain, 

Where all the long summer there’s hardly any 
rain, 

And I’d pluck the golden oranges that shine 
among the trees, 

In the cool, scented gardens of Spanish 
grandees. 

But as I’m not a sailor, I’ll stay at home and 
eat 

Ripe golden oranges they sell in the street. 

“Two for three-halfpence,” the orange women 
cry, 

“Here are sweet oranges! Buy! Buy! Buy!” 
— Self 





In the Train 


When I’m in the train with mother, and she 
talks of ‘‘journey’s end,” 

I sit quiet and say nothing, for I know it’s all 
pretend. 

I know the train’s not moving, it’s as quiet as 


a pool, 

While all the world is rushing by, like giants 
out of school. 

The hedges and the cattle, the meadowsand 
the trees 

Are dancing madly past us in ones or twos and 
threes. 

I wish that I could join them, for I think it 
would be droll 

To go skipping hand in hand with a telegraph 
pole.—Sel. 
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The little matter of 15¢ will bring 
you the Pathfinder thirteen weeks 
on trial. The Pathfinder is a cheerful 


illustrated weekly, published at the 


Nation’s center, for people every- 
where; an independent home pa- 
per that tells the story of the 


world’s news in an interesting, 


Will bring a way. Now in its 29th 


This splendid National week- 
ly supplies a long-felt want; it costs 


but $1 a year. If you want to know 
what is going on in the world, this is 
your means. 


From the °°" 


If you want a paper in 
home which is reliable and 
wholesome; if you would appreciate a 

§ paper which puts everything 

clearly, strongly, briefly, en- 

| TAG crsiceetere it is. 
Splendid serial and short 

stories and miscellany. The 
Question Box Answers YOUR 
questions and is a mine of 
information. Send 15c to show 
that you might like such a 
paper, and we will send the 
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not repay us, but we are glad toinvest in new friends. 
The Pathfinder, 428 Langdon Sta.,Washington, D.C. 





correctly, give you free, abundant vitality— 
courage to undertake an 
things. 


I build you up or reduce you 
to normal—all in your own 
home. , 


In a few weeks you can sur- 
prise your family and friends. 


You Can Be Well 
Without Drugs 


It’s easier to be well than to 
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physicians. 

What I have done for 100,000 
women I can do for you. Write 
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Write to-day, before you forget. 
I will gladly send you my illus- 
trated booklet telling how to 
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Let a Master 
Teach You Music 


You can take music lessons under 
America’s Master Teachers in the 
privacy and quiet of your own home at 
small cost. You can learn to play any 
branch of music in a short time with 
the same ease and success as though 
you came to Chicago to study. You can 
thus satisfy your musical ambitions 
whether for pleasure, accomplishment, 
or professional success. The lessons are 
a marvel of simplicity and complete- 


ness. The ideal of a genuine conservatory of music for home 
study based upon lessons containing the cream of the life’s 
teaching experience of master musicians reinforced by the 
individual instruction of specialists is now attained. 


Write, telling us the course you are interested in and we 
will send our catalog describing the course you want. 


University Extension Conservatory 
453 Siegel Meyers Building 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Crepe Paper! 


——— is nothing like Christ- 

mas to stir the imaginations of 
youngsters, and school class-rooms 
must, of necessity, reflect the holi- 
day spirit. Decorating the room in 
true Christmas style is fun for all 
hands. With the use of Dennison’s 
Crepe Paper it is just as easy as it 
is effective. 


Let your blackboards become 
snowy-white roof-tops ; your doors, 
bright brick chimneys with Santas 
peering around them; your extra 
wall space, gay with kiddics danc- 
ing neath tinseled trees. There are 
many designs of Dennison Crepe 
Paper. You can try any number of 


novel schemes. 
. 


Schoolroom crepe paper is sold at 
Stationers, department stores, and 
many druggists. Ask for it early. 
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Spread Christmas Cheer with 
































TheChristmas Book is full of suggestions 


Of course crepe paper is only one of the Denni- 
son Christmas products. There are bright scals, 
tags, and carefully printed cards—and only r5c 
for a package ofeach, There are lunch sets for 
holiday entertaining; small, ompeoure gifts— 
and goodness! too many other de ightful things 
to mention here. All are included in the Christ- 
mas Book. Why not send for it? Orly roc in 
stamps and the coupon brings it to you. 
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Dept. EE Framingham, Mass. 
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Little Boy Pink 
He’s little Boy Pink, 
And what do you think? — 
His cheeks just match his clothes! 
And whoever sees him 
At once wants to squeeze him, 
He’s as sweet as a new-blown rose! 


— Alice P. Holland 





When It Storms 


I’m not afraid of thunder 
Though it makes an awful noise; 
And though the lightning’s nervous, 
Course it can’t scare pluckyfboys. 


But when they hit together, 
Bang and flash, it isn’t fun. 
I jump, and wish a little 
That the sky’s fireworks were done. 
— Marjorie Dillon 





What the Clock Says 
“Tick-a-tock, ’tis nearly eight, 
Sleepy head, you will be late. 
Clamber out of pillow land, 
Wash each dimpled little hand. 
After you have said a prayer, 
Hurry down the winding stair. 
Mother waits with shining face, 
Set your chair and say your grace. 
Porridge, eggs and bacon see! 
Breakfast time’s the time for me!” 


“Slowly creeps the schoolroom clock. 
With its lazy tick-a-tock. 
Sums and writing I must do, 
Adding up, and spelling too. 
Have my handkerchief all white, 
Keep my nails quite clean and bright. 
Now at last the clock cries ‘ Four,’ 
Open flies the sun-lit door; 
Daisies —- buttercups, I see! 
Four o’clock’s the time for me!’ 


, 


‘Right up in the sky so far, 
Peeping comes the evening star. 
Robin’s head is ’neath his wing, 
Daisies, birdies, everything 
Sleepy grows, and so do I. 

In my white bed here [I lie. 
Shadows creep about the house, 
And I’m quiet as a mouse, 
For it’s dream time now, you see. 
Sleepy time’s the time for me!” 
— Julia R. Carling 





Easy Road to Reading Series 


This series of reading, published by 
Lyons & Carnahan, 623 S. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, is a combined method and content 
reader. The method is very simple. It uses 
pre-primer work. For example, not more than 
three new words are introduced in any single 
lesson up to page 30 in the Primer. The law 
of repetition has been properly observed. 
The reading symbols represent the playful 
activities of children before school age. 

The method consists of action words, rhyme, 
and story, in the order given. Every page of 
the Primer and First Reader reflects childhood 
experiences. 

There is a guide for teachers who desire to 
use this course. The Manual gives definite 
and specific help to the teacher in the matter 
of teaching the symbols of reading, as well as 
the best method of presenting the content 
matter. In addition, the Manual contains all 
the necessary help for teaching phonics. 

The course has to accompany it the usual 
equipment, Perception Cards, Sentence Build- 
ing Cards, and other necessary material. This 
is one of the few method readers that give 
the pupil the power of self-help from the start. 
The rhyme is used as a means of introducing 
new words, to teach rhythmic group action 
and to make reading content matter more 
interesting to the child. The jingle of the 
rhyme and group dramatization make the 
reading matter much more interesting to chil- 
dren. Following the rhyme is the cumulative 











story and literary whole, ete. 
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DIMINUTIVE 


IN THE SCHOOL ROOM 


[7 IS hardly necessary to direct your 
attention to the value of music in 
the school room. You know that well. 


|" IS important, however, that you 
know we have designed the Stroh- 

ber Diminutive, the new piano for 

schools, and that it is a success. 


Te new piano is unusual because 

of its size, being only 43% inches 
high—just low enough for the teacher 
to see her pupils and direct them over 
its top. In every respect it is equal to 
any other high grade upright piano— 
yet this piano weighs only 380 pounds. 
The keys are standard, full 714 octaves, 


Easily moved about 
from room to room 





knee room is standard, tone volume 


is full. 


HIS light weight is a great advan- 

tage in schools where it is neces- 
sary to move the piano from room 
to room, also its small size permits it 
to fit the ‘‘out of the way’ spaces in 
the room. 


yo can be supplied by your local 
music merchant—just send us 
his name. 


WE WANT TO SEND YOU 
OUR DESCRIPTIVE BOOK 


OWlme~ 


President 


The smallest complete 
upright piano made 
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i875 CLYBOURN AVENUE 
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Invaluable for the Kindergartner 
THE KINDERGARTEN 


CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Edited by Miss Lucy Wheelock | 


Stories, songs, games, occupations, everything you need—and the best of it too—has 
been gathered into these five volumes for mothers and teachers 








Miss Lucy Wheelock, the foremost authority on kindergarten training in America 
and head of the Wheelock Training School for Kindergartners, has edited these volumes, 


From her own wide experience and from 
the best practices of leading kindergarten 
teachers all over the world, have been com- 
piled the stories, games, songs, talks and oc- 
cupations which the Kindergarten Children’s 
Hour contains. 


Every feature has been tested with thoue 
sands of little children; nothing is included 
that has not been proved to interest 
and please very young children at the 
age when their interest can be aroused 
and held only by the most skilfully 
adapted material. 













» 
of 
SSA 


% 


“Sfs- <iie< xx * 


Vol. 1. Stories for Little Children. 
breathless with eager interest. 


Vol. 2. Children’s Occupations. Busy work for little fingers —paper folding, cutting, weaving, 


crayon drawing, water colors, clay modeling, nature toys, chains, beads, doll-houses, furniture, h -m: 
dolls, toys —all for material that cost little or nothing. , ; —— 


Vol. 3. Talks to Children. Hundreds of answers and suggestions that will sati i 

4 . i ‘ tisfy the’little ques- 
tioners who want to know about the rainbow. shoes, salt, cows bricks —all the ev rday thi 

up this strange new world tney have entered. y ee ee a ae 


Vol. 4. Talks to Mothers. “The Angry Child,” “The Truthful Child,” “The Little Artist,’ 


“Playthings,” and 35 other problems of child training h fi i i 
hat og = an empee fe oad mony ‘aining here find the solution that makes for the children s 


Vol. 5. Somgs with Music. 135 Songs of spring, of winter, of i i 
- D. } ° , greeting and parting, hymns, 1 
and singing games, and all proven favorites of a thousand kindergartens. “ . iia tie aires 


130 stories that will hold the Jiitle children quiet and 





Children can make these out of cardboard and scraps of paper —also hundreds of other pretty things 
Vol. 2 contains full instructions on all the recognized Kindergarten occupations for little hands. 








HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, 2A Park Street, Boston: 


Please send me one set in five volumes, cloth binding, of THE KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN’S 
HOUR. If satisfactory I agree to pay you $2.50 within seven days after receipt of the books, and $2.00 a 
month thereafter for five months; or $11.88 in full within seven days after receipt of the books. If not 
satisfactory, I will return them at your expense within seven days. 











A CHRI: TMAS OPERETTA 


CHRISTMASTIDE 





BOSTON 


THE MOST POPULAR OPERETTA FOR SCHOOLS EVER 
PUBLISHED. PRICE FORTY CENTS — SENT POSTPAID 


As any one of the acts or the various scenes in the acts can be given separately, the enter- 
tainment can be made as simple as possible and occupy as little time as may be necessary. 
The only characters required are: An older girl from the higher grade to represent 
“Winter,” a boy to represent “North Wind,” an older boy to represent “Santa Claus,” the 
largest girls of the grade to represent “Snowflake Fairies,” various little girls to represent 
“Baby Chorus.” All other children join in the full chorus, etc. 


We will mail it same day your order is received. 
Address our nearest office — Price, 40 cents, postpaid 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


| Book Week 


(Continued from page 551) 
PRIMARY EpucaTion. For older chil- 
dren we published many suggestions 
for using the library in the Popular 
Educator for 1920-21. You will find 
these on pages 93, 196, 258, 389. 

Many other ways of keeping the 
subject alive will occur to every 
teacher. This letter from the principal 
of the James Wilson School of Phila- 
delphia may prove suggestive: 


James WItson Pustic ScHOooL, 
TWELFTH AND WHARTON STREETS, 
PHILDELPHIA, December 10, 1920 
Miss ADA F. LIvERIGHT 
Librarian of Pedagogical Library 
Keystone Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


My dear Miss Liveright: 

May I tell you about the reaction of our 
children to the book drive which grew out of 
your giving me that charming little poster 
announcing the Children’s Book Week? 

You know our boys and girls are of Italian 
parentage, and the Italians are not great 
readers. A taste for good books is being 
formed as the result of the reading of prose 
literature for appreciation in our new course 
of study in English. All during the fall we 
have been urging our pupils to spend the long 
evenings reading good stories fromthe Public 
Libraries. On the first day of Book Week, I 
again presented the subject and asked how 
many had a book borrowed from the library, 
how many read one story book a week, and 
two stories a week? Iasked how many owned 
a good book, and I was not surprised to find 
that very few did. Then I told them of the 
joy to be gotten from the possession of good 
books, and I spoke enthusiastically of my 
own library. I urged them to save their 
money and buy the first book for their very 
own library. The English teacher in the 
Departmental classes hung the poster in her 
room and did splendid “follow up” work 
with her classes, as did also the sixth grade 
teachers. The teachers gave good advice as 
to the selection of the books and urged their 
pupils to bring the books they purchased to 
school so that all might see them. They not 
only brought in their books, but they told 
where they had purchased them and bow much 
they had paid for them. 

We have kept the subject so alive that at 
least eighty-five per cent of oursixth, seventh, 
and eighth grade pupils are now collecting a 
library. The individual libraries number 
anywhere from one to seven books. 

Our English teacher, Miss Elizabeth Alsop, 
said not long ago to her classes, that it would 
be a proud day when a boy should bring to 
her his book shelf, the work of his own 
hands, which he was filling with books. This 
morning two splendid book racks were exhib- 
ited in the Assembly. The boys proudly 
showed their work and recited these lines 
from Wordsworth: 


“Dreams, books, are each a world, and 
books, we know 
Are a substantial world, both pure and 
good, 
Round them, with tendrils strong as flesh 
and blood, 
Our pastimes and our happiness will grow.” 


This may not mean much to you, but if 
you knew the homes from which our chil- 
dren come, and the absence of reading habits 
among this group of people, you would under- 
stand why we are so happy over our success, 
and you would rejoice because you had sent 
us the little poster which inspired the drive. 

Thanking you for your interest in our boys 
and girls, Sincerely, 

(Signed) Firorence A. Doyte, 





CHICAGO 


Supervising Principal 
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School Drawing Books =~ 


Practical Drawing Arts Course 


School Movement Writing Books 


: | Practical Writing Course 

| School Art Materials 

Schoolroom Pictures 
School Supplies 


( Miscellaneous) 











Write Nearest Agency 
for Prices and Catalog 


PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPA 


=.” CHICAGO 


LLAS 
ATLANTA a 





NEW WALL MAPS 


8 large Wall Maps in Spring Roller 
Hardwood Cabinet, only $29.80, Manila 
Edition, 44x56 in. United States, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, North America, 
South America, Eastern Hemisphere 
and Western Hemisphere. Urge your 
trustees to order for you. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
Scientific School Map Makers 


460 E. Ohio St. Chicago 
(PE-11) 


SOMETHING NEW 

















Medication by Inhalation 


For the relief of Colds, Coughs, Catarrh, 
Throat Tickle, Husky Voice, Asthma, Hay 
Fever or any irritation of the air passages. 
Relief guaranteed. Recommended by leading oipeicions. 
Conveniently carried in pocket or purse. Absolutely 
harmless. No menthol, eucalyptol, camphor. 
Priee 50c Stamps accepted 

THE ARROW COMPANY 
1506 St. Clair Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


BiG PROFIT 
NO PEDDLING OR CANVASSING 


Ask for information 


EMRICH REHBERGER 1357 Third Ave., New York 








CLASS Emblems and Rings of Every De- 
scription. Two catalogues FREE 


{ PINS for the asking. Pin shown here with 
{ any letters, numerals or colors. 


Silver or Gold Plate, 50c each or $5.00 per doz. 
Union Emblem Co., Dept. 5, Valley Trust Bidg., Palmyra, Pa, 





The Wooden Doll 


When little Ann a-camping went 
With Aunt Janet and Uncle Joe, 
She never thought of playthings then 

She was so glad to go. 


But after a few days had passed 
With only grown folks thereabout, 

The thought of what she left at home 
Went with her in and out, 


As soon as Uncle Joe perceived 
The trouble that was on her mind, 
He said, “I guess I’ll look around 
And see what I can find.” 


He looked around and found a stick 
(He was a handy man), 

And whittled out a shapely doll 
To please this little Ann. 


And then with finer strokes of art 
He drew the features of its face — 

A pair of eyes, a nose and mouth, 
All in their proper place. 


Then Aunt Janet with equal skill 
Arrayed this doll in proper dress 

And gave it to the waiting child 
To cheer her loneliness. 


And little Ann the gift received 
With every token love could mean; 
She clasped it to her happy heart, 
And named it Josephine. 
— Elizabeth Nelson 





Nursery Rhyme 
Wee Willie Winkie 
Rins thro’ the toun, 
Up stairs and doun stairs 
In his nicht-goun; 
Tirling at the window 
Crying at the lock, 
“ Are the weans in their bed, 
For it’s now ten o’clock?”’ 


“Hey, Willie Winkie, 

Are ye coming ben? 

The cat’s singing gray thrums 
To the sleeping hen. 

The dog’s slpedered on the floor 

And disna gie a cheep, 

But here’s a waukrife laddie 
That winna fa’ asleep.” 


Onything but sleep, you rogue, 
Glow’ring like the moon, 

Rattling in an airn yoog 
Wi an airn spoon. 

Rumblin’, tumbl’n’, round about 
Crawing like a cock, 

Skirlin’ like a kenna-what, 
Wauknin’ sleeping folk. - 


“Hey, Willie Winkie — 
The wean’s in a creel, 
Wamblin’ aff a body’s knee 
Like a very eel 
Ruggin’ at a cat’s lug, 
Rav’llin’ a’ her thrums, 
Hey, Willie Winkie — 
See, there he comes.” 


Wearied is the mither 
That has a stoorie wean, 
A wee shimpie stousie 
That canna rin his lane; 
That has a battle aye wi’ sleep 
Before he’ll close an e’e, 
But a kiss frae aff his rosy lips 
Gies strength anew to me. 


— William Miller 


How We Secured Our Library 


An interesting little illustrated booklet 














giving the personal experience of a teacher 
who wanted a school library but was con- 
fronted with “‘no funds.” Send for it free. 
Address, Educational Publishing Company, 
Boston, New York and Chicago. 





TRAINING SCHOOL For NURSES 


Michael Reese Hospital 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department 
of Registration and Education. 3 year course. 
Practical and Theoretical Class Instruction. 
Graduates eligible for State Registration. 

Entrance Requirements: Physical fitness, 4 
od High School or its educational equiva- 
ent. Textbooks, uniforms, room, board and 
monthly allowance during training. Classes 
forming January, April and September. 


For further information apply to 


Miss M. H. Mackenzie 
Superintendent of Nurses 


Box 32, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, III. 





operate, by oilor 
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SCHOOL PLAYS 


We furnish costumes, 
wigs,etc. for all school 
lays and operas. 
Shakesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 39 years’ ex- 

nce. For informa- 
tion address 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 
Box 

















WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 

Three year course. Registered by the State of Illinois, 

Theoretical and practical class work throughout. All 

departments. Maintenance provided as well as an 

allowance each month. For further information write. 


Supt. Nursing School, 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, {l/. 
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Select your own 


mit your poem to 
us. We write the music and publish 
se FRIEDMAN, Composer to the 
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PHONETIC DRILL cedrs 


BOOKLET — A SOUND FIXER and GAME DRILL 


Class looks forward to the short, snappy drill each day. Use 
in receiving class. Sample copy on request. WRITE NOW. 


B. E. MARSHALL, 1717 Orange St., Bakersfield, Calif. 











SHAT WORF: 





(55) 


The Song Book 
That Wins Friends 


Wherever you find progressive teach- 
ers—in America and China, in Eng- 
land and South Africa—wherever the 
English language is taught, you’ll find 


The 101 Best Songs 


as the standard song book for teaching pur- 
poses. It has all the songs you want, in easy keys, words and 
music complete. It is low in price and within the reach of every school. 


If you are not thoroughly famil- 
iar with the “101 Best Songs,” 


Send for Free Sample 


send for a FREE sample copy today, examine it, and you will 
see, like hundreds of thousands of other teachers, that it is 


the best book for your school. 


Prices: 7c each in 100 lots, f. 0. b. Chicago. 


We Also 
Publish 


101 Famous Poems, 


$1.00 per dozen, prepaid. Less than 12 at Everyday Songs, Fa- 


10c per copy, prepaid. 


vorite Songs (Cath- 
olic). Write for prices. 


THE CABLE CO., 1201 Cable Bldg., Chicago 














PRIMARY LANCUACE CARDS 


60 CARDS—600 SENTENCES — 50 CENTS 












































to— too —two 

I was late for the car, so I 
walked. 

I think it was far 
walk. 

Those children are 
small be out alone. 

I went that store, ‘ 

It is rainy go out 
play. 

You paid much for your 
book. 

Will you give me —-— cents for 
a stamp? 

Yes, and buy stamps for 
me, : 











(REDUCED Size of Sample Card) 


Fifty-Nine More Similar to This One 





Here is a partial list 


any-no—Card No. 45 
cry-cries—Card No. 21 
done—did—Card No. 8 
every—very—Card No. 19 
for-fore-four—Card No. 2 
how-who—Card No. 46 
hole-whole—Card No. 2 
hear-here—Card No. 13 
know-no—Card No. 5 
knew-new—Card No. 6 
their-there—Card No. 11 
them-those—Card No. 28 


This set of sixty cards is designed 
for busy work in language — words 
spelled differently but pronounced 
alike — words most frequently spelled 
wrong. 

Packed in a neat cardboard box with 
index card making the location of any 
one of the 60 cards very easy. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 











“Over the sea in a white-winged ship 


A weary journey to go, 
Came fathers, mothers, and children dear 
In the days of long ago. 
Let us bless the wind 
That blew them here 
For surely the world must know, 
How strong were their arms, 
And brave their hearts 
In the days of long ago.”’—Sel. 





A Visit to Fairyland 


Two dear little children one night in their bed 


Were soundly asleep side by side, 


When a fairy awakened them both witb a kiss, 


And whispered, “‘Come out for a ride!” 


A bird by the window said, “Get on my back, 


But please don’t take hold of my wings.” 


Then they all flew away 
In the moonbeam’s bright ray, 


And saw the most wonderful things. 


There were blue fairies, green fairies, red fairies, 


gold; 
Dancing all in a bright fairy ring; 


While the little brown bunnies looked on at the 


un 
And the bluebells rang, “ Ding-a-ding-ding.” 


The man in the moon laughed all over his face, 


The children all longed so to stay! 


But the birdie chirped “‘Come, 
It is time you were home; 


Fly to bed, and wake up with the day.” 
— Dorothy H. Eastwood 


According to Einstein 
(More or less) 


The world’s by no means what it seems; 

Old mathematics is vain dreams; 

Straight lines are curves—circles complete(?)— 
And parallels are lines that meet. 


Not any single thing is where 

It is, for while you think it’s there, 
The earth and all have swiftly spun 
Miles upon miles about the sun 


When Euclid wrote geometry, 

He figured in dimensions three, 
Nor guessed his scientific crime 

In leaving out the fourth one, time. 


The cube is scarce more than a shade, 
Since four-dimensioned space is made 
Clear to the minds select and fine 
That grasp the doctrine of Einstein. 


Confining limits cast behind, 

The eyes are opened that were blind 

A vaster universe to see, 

Where man may s>ar, untrammeled, free. 


— Susanne Alice Ranlett 


Firelight 


In winter time when it is dark, 
And all without is cold and bare, 
I like to sit beside the fire 
With Grandma in her rocking chair. 


The flames leap up, and up, and up; 
I often wonder where they go, 
For chimneys do not touch the sky; 
I’ll ask Grandma, she’s sure to know. 


I like to sit beside the fire; 

I see'so many pictures there; 
An elephant, a man, a dog, 

A camel, and a dancing bear. 


And hosts and hosts of fairies bright, 

__ In red and yellow dresses gay, 

Dance up and down, and in and out; 
Some say ’tis fairy time of day. 


Then Grandma looks up at the clock, 
Which stands upon the mantle shelf; 
And says with voice so sweet and low, 
* °Tis sleepy time, my merry elf.””—Sel. 
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DAKIN’S pete my ay PLAN 
y W. S. DAKIN 
Board it Ltecation, Hartford, Conn. 
To satisfy the need for a progress record 
and to insure some planning of lessons. 
Really practical, one that teachers will 
not object to keeping and one that will be 
found indispensable in the work of super- 
vision. This is the DAKIN WEEKLY 
PLAN BOOK. Only one copy per year 
for each teacher is needed to insure a com- 
plete record. On using it many points in 
its favor will be discovered. Order early 
for next school year. Price 50c 
THE PALMER CO. Publishers 
120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOOK 



























Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads-Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 

To hang up things 
Ask your dealer to show 
evesiiere MOF pie 


Moore Push-Pin Co 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia 








Your Christmas Program 


Tip-Top Christmas Book. The latest word in a 
Christmas collection—dialogues, plays, drills, recitations, 
songs, etc. Forall grades. 40 cents. 

Jolly Christmas Book. The big success of last 
year. Brimful of material for all grades. 40 cents. 
When Santa Had the Rheumatiz. This song tells 
all about it and how he got cured; very cute. 35 cts. 
SPECIAL OFFER. All three of above for $1.00. 

Send for catalogue of all kinds of entertainments. 


THE WILLIS W. BUGBEE§CO., (Dept. B) SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


The MARCON- SLOPER R OUPLICATOR 
o« can make 100 copies of 











W. S. FISHER COMPANY, 


113 Ameterdam Ave. NEW YORK 








ES 
‘HicsHer Epucation; 


Courses in English, Spanish, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Draw- 
ing, Education, Business and in 
35 other subjects are given by <or- 
respondence. Begin any time. 


Che Buiversityn of Chicago ; 


Di 12, Chi Il 
[poe Year ivision 12, Chicago, ui 


EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Writing ene moving picture play a week. Demand 
Greater Than Supply. You can write them. We 
show yeu how. Send for free booklet, valuable infor- 
mation aad special prize offer. CHICAGO PHOTO- 
PLAYWRIGHT COLLEGE, Box 278 Y-32, Chicago 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED 


Big prices paid. YOu can write them. We show 
you how. Rex Publishers, Box 175, C-203, Chicago. 














TEACHERS: If any of your pupils 


STAMMER 


they og | pitent no stammering school tiil they get 
my large FREE book entitled “STAMMERING, fts 
Origin and = Advanced Natural 
bound in cloth and stamped in pure ‘gold. special 
tuition rate anda FREE copy of * The Natural Speech 
Magazine.” est, best equipped and most successful 
school in the world for the cure of stammering, stutter- 
ing, etc. No sing-song or time-beat. WRITE TO-DAY 

We Pay Liberal Commissions to Teachers for 

Names When Students Enroll. School Open 

All Year. Vacation Season Best Time to Enroll. 


The North-Western School, 2395 Grand Avenue, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


English Political Geography 
Maps 


The Scientific School Map Makers, Denoyer™ 
Geppert Company of Chicago, have scored 
another scoop recently. Their latest is a series 
of eight Political Geography Maps, each one 
edited by an eminent scholar in geography. 
These maps are new from the ground up, and 
every change after the great war is accurately 
registered. These maps are offered in the 
usual hand mounting, and in all of the standard 
mountings. For the rural schools and small 
town schools there is a strong manila edition 
which, when mounted in a spring roller drop 
front cabinet, may be had for only $29.80 for 
the complete set of eight. No school can 
afford to teach geography from out of date 
maps when it is possible to replace such maps 
with eight up-to-the-minute maps for so small 
an expenditure. The publishers invite corte- 
spondence. 





Book Note 


BospBy BLAKE ON THE SCHOOL ELEVEN: 
By Frank A. Warner. (Bobby Blake Series.) 
Illustrated by E. J. Dinsmore. Size 5} x 7} 
inches. 256 pages, Published by Barse & 
Hopkins, Newark, N. J., and New York, N.Y 

For younger boy readers, “Bobby Blake” 
and his friends will prove very companionable 
chaps. Many boys, however, have already 
discovered this fact, as the present story is 
number nine of the series. Bobby first made 
our acquaintance when he entered Rockledge 
School a few years ago, and the succeeding 
tales of classroom and outdoor life, especially 
the exciting times when they meet rival 
schools on the diamond or gridiron, are so 
graphic and realistic that the boys seem like 
actual friends. 

In this book Bobby continues to be a 
tower of strength on the school eleven. But 
the action is by no means confined to the 
athletic events. An element of mystery is 
interjected with its attending excitement, and 
each succeeding chapter has a thrill of its own. 





Biography for Everybody 


To read biography is to live. It is to live 
on the heights of inspiration and noble conduct. 
It is to broaden one’s horizon and to enrich 
one’s life by contact with the men and women 
whose significant lives have made the world 
what it is, whose deeds are a prophecy of the 
nobler world of to-morrow. Children need 
biography from which to draw ambition and 
ideals; youth needs it as a stimulus and as a 
background for future life; maturity needs it 
for the right companionship it gives with 
people of affairs and as a means of getting 
away from self and the immediately pressing 
problems for new perspective. 

To encourage the reading of selected biog- 
raphies is to preserve and spread the fruits of 
our civilization. There is a new book on 
biography that should be in every library and 
every school for use by every age, “‘ Viewpionts 
in Biography,” by Katherine Tapport, Libra- 
rian of the New York Evening Post. 70 pages. 
Published by American Library Association, 
Chicago, Illinois. It should be in the hands of 
every Sunday-school teacher or church worker. 
It should be in every home. It is a choice list 
of 192 biographies, arranged under 53 subjects, 
according to their essential appeal. There 
is material for every interest and every 
mood — the sea, art, conquerors, musicians, 
poetry, the wars, friendship, literature and 
nearly two score others. The selection is 
wisely made. The list is not overloaded — 
sometimes only four books under a subjecy, 
sometimes a dozen or more. Brief notes tell 
something about each book, to guide the 
reader or to pique his interest.— Joy Elmer 
Morgan, Managing Editor of the Journal of 





New School Entertainments are found in our 
free Help-U Catalog of Plays, Drills, Songs, etc. Get 
ready now for Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving and Christmas. 


Get— 
Emily’s Dream—a Googragty y remy é eee 25c 
Princess Rosy Cheeks—a Health Play.....25c 
Help-U Dialog and Recitation Book....... 40c 
A Bunch of Stunts for Hallowe'en......... 75c 
Ten Good Christmas ro, neeek sae 40c 


dreds of o' 

ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
House That Helps” 
944 So. Logan St., Denver, Coro. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


AYS How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 
PL Speakers, Monologues, Folk Dances, Operettas, 
Pageants, Musical Readings. Finger Plays, Motion & Pantomime 
Sougs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments fur 
all Holidays, Minstrel Jokes, 
Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, 
etc. Forall ages and occasions 
Large catalog Free. 
. S. DENISON & CO 

623 So.Wabash Dept. 57 


cHmicace 
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FRANKLIN, O. also 








New Minstrel Choruses. 
Musical Comedies and Re- 
vues, suitable for high school 
and coliege presentation. 




















History Drill Cards 


United States 
By Clara E. Parker, A. B. 


Sixty-five cards containing 
topics on United States History, 
for drill and review purposes. 
They will add new interest to 
your history classes. The top- 
ics cover the essential points. 


Packed in a small box with 
full directions. 


PRICE 50 CENTS 
Discount on Class Orders 





The Palmer Company 


120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 














HAVE YOU SEEN 
AUGSBURG’S NEW DRAWING? 


You Write the Words for a Song 


We write the music, publish and secure a copyright. Sub- 
mit poems on any subject. Do not le e—_ day go by 
without submitting a poem to us. Who knows—yeu may 
be the song writer of to-morrow. 


THE METROPOLITAN STUDIOS 
914 So. Michigan Ave. Room 321 Chicago, Ill. 


















f ‘Cultivate 
Y our 


[Beauty 


You can have a youthful ap- 








pearance, clear complexion, 

magnetic eyes, pretty eye- 
brows and lashes, graceful neck 
and chin, luxuriant hair, attrac- 
tive hands, comfortable feet. Be 
free from htly a, pinpie. 
blackheads. Strengthen 
facial muscles — all — = gh following ous — direc- 
- yor have ane em, a 

time, no bi expense and qul its. 
latest free booklet containing many beauty hints and all 
about the wonderful work accomplished by the 


GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 19, Gotham Nat'l Bank Bidg., 1819 Broadway, New York 





Education, Washington, D.C. 








(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s W ork) 
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Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


Go Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 


Telephone Connection 





REGISTER NOW 





An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial 


ME TEACHER'S EXGHANGE ° °28°2°econ or. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS ANDO SCHOOLS. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU {22 7s,, Fist cas equipment. Operates locally snd national 


Direct recommendations. Well 
FREE RECISTRATION prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 














Write us what you want. MARION, IND 
+] . 


Free Literature. Address 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ -" 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for superior 

people. We register only reli- 

366 Fit Aye Ne oeK able candidates. Services free 
Cuartes W. Motrorp, Prop. _ to school officials. 





SCHERMERHOR 


Established i855 








Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 











ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY bosievara, “ctiicaco 


36th Year. You want the best service and highest salaried position. We 
are here with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told by 
an expert in our booklet, ‘“Teaching as a Business.” Send for it. 


Other Offices: 437 Fifth Av., New York; Symes Bidg., Denver, Colo., Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 














a a 


ROCKY IFT 7 TEACH CHERS 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Portland Ore., N.W. Bank Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exchange Bldg. 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.NarT. BANK BLoG DENVER. COLO 











_— HAVE A Actes And FACE 
BUT YOUR NOSE? 














BEFORE AFTER , 
N THIS DAY ano AGE attention to your appearance | wisE; it will injure your welfare! Upon the impression 
is an absolute necessity if expect to make the| you constantly make rests the failure or success of your 
“ee most out of life _ ot only should you ‘= ab fo appear life. Which is to be your ultimate destiny? My new 
which is alone well worth your efforts, but you will fnd|V%-Shaper, “TRapos” (Model 24) corrects now ill- 
0 world i in 2 sol judging you greatly if not wholly, shaped noses without operation, quickly, safely and per- 
by your’ your “ > it pays to “look your ” at|manently. Itis pleasant and does not interfere with one’s 
PERMIT NO ONE TO SEE YOU ob dy. OTHER- | daily occupation, being worn at night. 
Write to-day for free booklet, which tells you how to correct ill-shaped noses without cost if not satisfactory. 
M.TRILETY. Face Specialist, i589 Ackerman Bidg. Binghamton, N.Y. 








Also For Sale at Riker-Hegeman. Liggett’s. and other First Class Drug Stores. 





The Strohber ‘‘Diminutive’’ 


It is not very often that we show an unusual 
amount of enthusiasm. But when we do, we 
take on more than our share, and we feel at 
such a time that we must tell our readers the 
cause of it. The Smith Barnes & Strohber 
Company of Chicago have the piano which 
with us at first sight produced all this bubbling 
over. To think that a piano as small as 
3 feet 7 inches— small enough to be called 
“Diminutive’ — could have a tone so full and 
round that we were forced to marvel at its 
sweetness and volume. And with its height 
a weight of 380 pounds! This instrument, 
then, can be looked on in the light of the 
personal equipment of the school music 
teacher; her piano moves with her from room 
to room with her music books. Being at 
heart educators, this is where our enthusiasm 
came in — over the fact that every room of 
any school is now going to have piano accom- 
paniment with the class singing. 

We wish to call the attention of our readers 
to the Strohber Diminutive advertisement of 
the Smith Barnes & Strohber Company, on 
page 605. The quotation shown, of Super- 
intendent Frederick M. Nichols, South Evans- 
ton, Ill., might have been prompted by the 
Smith Barnes & Strohber Company from the 
excellent use which they have made of it; 
or the Strohber Diminutive might have been 
sponsored by Superintendent Nichols, as it is 
certain that the Strohber Diminutive and 
Mr. Nichols’ statement go hand in hand. 

The Smith Barnes & Strohber Company 
have been in business for almost forty years 
and we understand that during that time 
they have manufactured and sold 200,000 
instruments. With such an instrument as the 
Strohber Diminutive in our mind, it will not 
be long before the quarter million mark is 
reached. They have two large factories, one 
at Chicago and one at North Milwaukee, also 
several subsidiary factories for manufacturing 
the different component parts. Financially 
they are worthy. They are of the most ex- 
cellent reputation for standing back of a 
product which measures up to the expectations 
of the most exacting. 

The head of their Publicity Department, 
Mr. George P. Elbert, has invited us to come 
out next week and see the Strobher Diminutive 
as a player piano. A player piano 3 feet 
7 inches high! Can you imagine it! We are 
going out to be convinced. 





Desk Outline Maps 


That young School Map firm, Denoyer- 
Geppert Company, of Chicago, are adding 
new and useful publications to their line with 
amazing rapidity. They have recently com- 
pleted what they call the Gartocraft Series of 
Desk Outline Maps, which are several sets in 
advance of any that have appeared heretofore. 
The policy of this house is not to publish any- 
thing unless they can improve on what has gone 
before. 

These new Desk Outline Maps were first 
introduced in the Chicago Schools and a recent 
order called for 110,000 of them. These small 
Desk Maps are for pupils’ use in History and 
Geography Study. The publishers will gladly 
send free samples on request. 





Teachers Wanted 
$95 to $150 Month 


All teachers should try the United States 
Government examinations constantly being 
held throughout the entire country. Thou- 
sands of permanent, life positions are to be 
filled at from $1100 to $1800; have short 
hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 
. Those interested should write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. S228, Rochester, 
N. Y., for schedule showing Fall examination 
dates and places, and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions open and giving many 
sample examination questions, which will be 











sent free of charge. 
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Economo Word Builder No. 1 
8271 A new, large-type word builder. Printed on high-grade 
tag stock, which will prove of exceptionally good wearing quality. 
The box is made especially strong to withstand constant handling 
and hard usage to which the “builder” box is subjected. Con- 
tains an extra large quantity of tablets. 


Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Embeco Improved Word Builder 


8002 A large-type builder, printed on heavy manila cards, 
two sides, cut up in single letters. There are over three hundred 
and fifty letters in bold type, including a good variety of capitals 
and small letters. 


Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 5 oz. 


Imperial Word Builder 


8270 A new builder of the large-type variety, printed on heavy 
manila tablets, with each letter duplicated in medial script on 
the reverse side. In extra strong durable box. 


Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 5 oz. 














Embeco Sentence Builder 


8011 A selection of words for expression sentence building, 
printed on heavy manila tablets, in large type, with each word 
duplicated in medial script on the reverse side. When properly 
put together the words form the first basal story in Book I, 
**Progressive Road to Reading.” 


Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 6 oz. 


Bradley’s Phonetic Desk Card 


8291 This device is designed for review work in phonetics, 
and should be placed before pupils after they have mastered the 
simple phonograms and consonants. The teacher can determine 
at a glance the individual child’s knowledge of phonetics by 
noting the results of his efforts to make complete words on this 
card. The card offers several hundred possible combinations 
and covers the simple phonetic words taught during the first 
stages of the development of reading. Put up in durable box. 


Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight. 7 oz. 


Bradley’s Fraction Disks 
8047 A series of sectional cardboard disks, the sections printed 
in various colors, showing the circle divided into equal parts. 
There are six disks, showing wholes, halves, thirds, fourths, 
sixths, and eighths, 4 inches in diameter. 
Price, per set, $0.20. 
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Bradley’s Phonetic Word Builder No. 1 


8000 Twenty-five of the most common phonograms, with iaitial 
consonants, which, when placed together, form a vocabulary of 
over two hundred words. The phonograms and consonants are 
printed from plain, bo'd face type, in letters 14 inch high, on 
heavy manila cards. They are printed both sides, are large 
enough to be conveniently handled, and may be easily read by 
the teacher at a glance. 


Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight, 5 oz. 


Embeco Phonetic Drill Cards 


Designed to assist the teacher by providing material for 
necessary to fix the common phonograms in the pupil’s 














8252 
drill, 
mind. 
Each card contains sixteen-word combinations, with letters 
printed in large, readable type one inch high. There are twenty 
cards in each set, forming three hundred and twenty word com- 
binations. The most compact phonetic drill cards on the market. 


Price, per set; $1.50; mailing weight, 2 Ibs. 


Embeco Perception Cards for Number Work 
8290 This set of perception number work is made in the form 
of dominoes. The cards are strong manila tag stock, size 6} x 10 
inches, and the domino dots are printed in dark green ink, one 
inch in diameter, so that they are quickly discernible from all 
parts of the room. There are twenty-four cards, containing all 
number combinations from 1 to 10. Put up in a durable box. 


Price, per box, $0.75; mailing weight, 1 Ib. 3 oz. 
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Economo Number Builder No. 1 
8281 A new number builder, printed on heavy manila tag 
stock, with large numerals in bold type. It contains a large 
quantity of numerals from 1 to o and supply of mathematical 
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denominations. Put up in box made especially strong so that 
it will withstand constant handling. An exceptionally fine 
builder. 


Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Factoring for Beginners 


8189 An effective method for teaching the multiplication tables 
by means of tablets containing the basic numbers, 1 to 10, and 
their factors. The set contains over two hundred tablets printed 
two sides with figures in large, plain type. Put up in box with 
sheet of suggestions. 


Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 5 oz. 
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puzzled 


| 
to know how to interest your pupils in 
. health habits? It is not a simple sub- 
ject, for a child cannot be set down to 
| study it by rote. Suggestions must come 
in an engaging way, one thought at a time. 
The accompanying puzzle is offered for 
| use in the lower grades—to be traced and 
cut out for each child, and used as a theme 
in Dental Hygiene. 


It is the experience of teachers that chil- 
dren who are taught health habits are very 
much more alert and better able to do 
good work in school than are children who 

have neglected teeth and unclean mouths. 
One teacher writes: “The results of our 
Dental Hygiene work are showing in every 
phase of school life—better sanitation of 
body, better bzhavior, and better co-opera- 
tion of parents.” 
) 


The Colgate educational material has 
“ been the means of starting an interest in 


See announcement, page 595, of another Colgate 
Classroom Help — free samples of Colgate’s Coleo Soap 


' Colgate’s Ribbon Den- 
i tal Cream is a safe 
dentifrice, containing 
xz no harmful ingredients. 
Its delicious flavor 
helps to form the twice- 
a-day tooth-brushing 
habit. 
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personal hygiene in many a school room. 
If you have not secured the “Helps” this 
year, send at once fora supply. Trial tubes 
of Ribbon Dental Cream—enough to sup- 
ply each of your pupils—reminder cards, 
charts, clever jingles, dental lectures and 
other practical material, all free of charge. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dep:. 80 
199 Fulton Street, New York 
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stating which) 


(This offer-is good only in U.S. A.) 


/ COLGATE & CO. 
J t. 80 
199 Fulton St., N.Y. 


lam a teacher in the 


Fs No. of pupils in my direct charge 


7 Reference (name of School Superin- 


tendent or ber of School Board) 





/ RR eat TE th jos mehhinseacnseae 
Please send me, free of charge, ““Colgate’s Classroom Helps” 


/ (Write here, accurate express or parcel post shipping address, 
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